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I.L.0. Notes 


The Governing Body, which is at present in session at Geneva, 
has for the first time representatives of the United States in each > 
of its three Groups. The Government seat assigned to the United 
States as one of the eight countries of chief industrial importance is 
held by Mr. Richardson Saunders, Assistant to the Secretary for Labour 
of the United States. In the Workers’ Group, Mr. Dubinsky represents 
the workers of the United States. The Employers’ representative 
is Mr. Henry Dennison, who was appointed on the proposal of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. This event marks the end of 
the preparatory stage of the new relations between the International 
Labour Organisation and the United States established last summer. 
All the questions arising out of the Membership of the United States, 
which the Conference authorised the Governing Body to arrange with 
the Government of that country, are now settled, and all the conditions 
are satisfied for the United States to take its full share in the work of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

In order to maintain close and constant relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the Government of the United States has 
appointed Mr. William G. Rice, Jr., as permanent representative in 
Geneva of the Federal Department of Labour. 


« 


Early in 1934 the Government of the United States announced 
its intention of depositing with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
for registration a copy of all future international agreements to which 
the United States is a party. The entry of that country into the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has just received formal confirmation 
by the action of the Government which, in accordance with this 
announcement, has forwarded to the Secretariat for registration the 
communications exchanged between it and the International Labour 
Organisation. 


On 21 March 1985 the ratification by Canada of the Washington 
Convention on the eight-hour day was registered by the Secretariat. 
This is a ratification which the most optimistic supporters of the 
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Convention had long ceased to hope for, in view of the constitutional 
objections which had been raised against it. Last month’s “ Notes ” 
explained how these objections have been cleared away on the initiative 
of the Canadian Government. At a moment when the Conference is 
just about to resume the study of the problem of the reduction of 
hours of work, this extension of the application of the Eight-Hour 
Convention resulting from Canada’s ratification is especially welcome. 

Simultaneously with this ratification, the ratification by Canada of 
the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention was also registered. 


There seem to be grounds for hoping that the solution of the problem 
of hours of work on board ship, which has been before the Conference 
for so many years, is at last within sight. One of the principal obstacles 
in the way of a solution has always been the conflict of views between 
the Shipowners’ and the Seamen’s Groups with regard to the proced- 
ure to be followed. The meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission 
held in Paris on 14 March last may therefore be regarded as of happy 
omen, the vote on the proposals on which the Governing Body will 
have to take a decision during its April Session having been unanimous 
(with one abstention). This concordance of diverging views which 
has at last been realised marks the success of the negotiations that 


have been in progress for several years. There can be no doubt that 
it will very much facilitate the task of the Governing Body. And it 
is perhaps permissible to see in it a sign of an atmosphere offering 
more favourable prospects for the solution of the problem itself. 


One of the most frequent criticisms of the International Labour 
Organisation is that there is little or no relation between the real 
application of the Conventions and the number of ratifications. 
It is however reassuring to note that the Committee of Experts which 
met at Geneva at the end of March to examine the reports which the 
Governments have to make every year on the Conventions they 
have ratified is satisfied with the results of its study as a whole. 
The Committee states that one of the outstanding features of the 
year is the improvement of the situation as regards the countries 
of Latin America. Not only have Argentina and Brazil sent all the 
reports which were due from them this year for the first time, but 
other countries which up to the present had not sent the necessary 
reports have now done so. Colombia and Venezuela, which did not 
send the expected information last year, have sent it this year. The 
Republic of Cuba, which had never submitted reports on the sixteen 
Conventions ratified in 1928, has this time sent the complete series 


of reports. 


Unemployment and Employment 
among Women 


by 


Henri Fuss 
Chie} of the Unemployment, Employment, and Migration Section, 
International Labour Office 


Ajter demonstrating the existence of a total of some four million 
unemployed women throughout the world, the author describes the 
restrictions imposed on the employment of women, and examines 
the changes in the employment of women in different countries 
in recent years. He then analyses the reasons for the employment 
of women, and studies possible methods of achieving a general 
reduction of unemployment, among men and women alike, His 
conclusion is that the present difficulties are merely transitory, 
and that “ as soon as economic equilibrium has been re-established 
on firmer foundations of social justice, there will be work for 
all, both men and women. ”’ 


Four MILLION UNEMPLOYED WoMEN 


OTWITHSTANDING the great improvement in unemploy- 
ment statistics during the last few years, the information 
they give is still far from sufficient for a detailed study of the 
problem. If it is proposed to attack so fundamental a question 
as that of the distribution of unemployment by sex, it will be 
found that it is only in a small number of countries that the 
statistics regularly distinguish between males and females. Any 
attempt to make a general estimate of female unemployment, 
or of male unemployment for that matter, must be by way of 
approximation. 

The following table gives, for eight European countries, 
the most recent figures available concerning the total number 
of unemployed registered and the proportion of women in- 
cluded in the total. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 1934 


Date Unemployed registered 


Total 
(thousands) 


326 
572 
375 


2,353 
2,057 
887 
295 


51 


6,916 1,214 


In the United States the current unemployment statistics 
compiled by the American Federation of Labour do not distin- 
guish between men and women, but the general population 
census taken in April 1930 shows that at that date, out of a 
recorded total of 3,188,000 unemployed, 501,000 were women, 
or 16 per cent. Similarly in Belgium the industrial and com- 
mercial census taken on 31 December 1930 showed a total of 
376,000 unemployed, including 83,000 women, or 22 per cent. 

If the figures for the United States and Belgium are added 
to those of the preceding table, it will be seen that out of a 
general total of 10,480,000 unemployed, 1,798,000, or 17 per 
cent., are women. 

The next step is to add up the information for thirty-four 
countries, collected by the International Labour Office in No- 
vember 19841, which gives a round total of 20,570,000 un- 
employed. If it is assumed that 17 per cent. of the total are 
women, the number of unemployed women is found to be about 
8,497,000. In view of the defects of these statistics, which leave 
some countries out of account altogether, while for most of the 
others the figures are well known to be below the reality, and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 6, Dec. 1934, pp. 837 et seq. 
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Country ce Women 
= | | [Wet 
Austria September 84 26 
Czechoslovakia August 126 22 
France November 76 20 
Germany November 380 16 
Great Britain November 332 16 
Italy September 151 17 
Poland October | 56 19 
Switzerland July - 9 18 
Total 
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possibly even more so for women than for men’, it seems safe 
to state that in the autumn of 1934 about 4,000,000 women were 
out of work. 

Unemployment is not a problem more especially concerning 
men than women. It affects workers of both sexes, and it is 
therefore surprising that the idea should have presented itself 
of trying to remedy men’s unemployment by aggravating 
women’s. This, however, is the tendency indicated by a variety 
of measures taken recently in several different countries. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


In certain feminist circles it is maintained that all labour 
legislation which in any way discriminates between men and 
women, in order to protect the latter against dangers or abuses 
that are more serious for them than for men, entails a restriction 
of women’s employment, so that ultimately its evil effects for 
them outweigh its benefits. This view is clearly contrary to the 
programme assigned to the International Labour Organisation, 
which has always steadfastly opposed it. Woman’s constitu- 
tion has certain peculiarities as compared with man’s, and 
legislation must take these into account. To insist on one’s 
right to work at the risk of ruining one’s health would be to 
ignore the very foundation of the regulation of working con- 
ditions, and there can be no question of re-opening the discussion 
on the pretext of unemployment. Recognition of this principle 
will clear the ground for judging the value of measures that 
aim directly at restricting women’s access to gainful employment 
for reasons unconnected with personal or social health. 

Restrictive measures of this kind have been directed in the 
first place against married women and women in public services. 
In some countries, Great Britain for instance, the rule is not 
new, and it is a long-standing tradition that women employed 
in a public department leave their work on marriage. There is a 
similar measure of exclusion in the Netherlands Act of 18 March 
1924. In most countries, however, regulations of this kind were 
more or less exceptional as compared with the general tendency 
for the employment of women gradually to go outside the sphere 
of domestic economy, to which it had long been confined, and 


1 Cf. Marguerite Tu1nert : “ The Economic Depression and the Employment 
of Women”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 4 and 5, April 
and May 1933,especially April 1933, pp. 452 et seq. 
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to become more and more general in industry, commerce, and 
public administration. It has been noted +, moreover, that for 
some thirty years this general tendency has been at a standstill 
in most countries, and that the proportion of women in gainful 
employment has remained at a remarkably steady level, at 
least so far as the total figures are concerned. Their distribution 
by occupation, on the other hand, has continued to undergo 
important changes, a subject which will be discussed later. 

However this may be, in consequence of the economic de- 
pression there has been a growing demand during the last few 
years for restrictions on the employment of women ; and al- 
though sometimes moral and practical reasons based on woman’s 
duty in the home are alleged, the principal aim is to make room 
for men in vacancies produced by the exclusion of women. 
Measures of this kind have in fact been taken recently in certain 
countries, applying in the first place, as stated above, to married 
women and women in public services. 

In Germany, an Act of 80 June 1938 provided for the dis- 
missal of married women civil servants whose material support 
was permanently secured by the income of their family. It also 
stipulated that no woman could be permanently appointed to 
a Government service before the age of thirty-five. 

In Austria, a Decree of 15 December 1983 provided for the 
dismissal of every married woman engaged as a public official 
or wage-earning or salaried employee in the service of the State, 
if her husband was likewise in the service of the State and was 
in receipt of a monthly salary exceeding a certain sum.” The 
Decree allowed one exception, however, namely, that any 
woman with more than three children might keep her post. This 
would be curious if the principal object was to enable mothers of 
families to fulfil their home duties, but can easily be explained 
by the need for earning money in large families. 

The restrictions on the employment of married women soon 
spread from public services to other branches of activity. The 
first measures adopted in this respect were directed against 
what are sometimes called multiple earnings, that is to say, the 
simultaneous employment of several persons belonging to the 
same household. These measures have been found impracticable 


1 Cf. Marguerite Turner : op. cit., April 1933, pp. 447 et seq. 
2 340, 400, or 460 schillings, according to the husband’s education (elementary, 
secondary, or university), with a supplement of 60 schillings per child or other 
dependant. 
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on a large scale, and of little real importance as regards the 
general situation they aimed at modifying, though they have 
no doubt affected the economic situation of the families directly 
concerned. Although not directed specifically against multiple 
earnings in public services, it is there that these measures have 
been most easily and most widely applied. 

In Germany, a campaign against multiple earnings was car- 
ried on in 1988, the object being to substitute unemployed 
workers for such employed workers as were not held to be in 
absolute need of earning money. Rigorous measures were pre- 
scribed by various regional and local authorities, but soon a 
moderating tendency made itself felt and the question of mul- 
tiple earnings was dealt with in a Government memorandum }, 
which, for reasons to be discussed below, decided that the 
question could not suitably be settled by administrative meas- 
ures, and left it to the employers, who were required to take the 
personal circumstances into account in each individual case 
when engaging and dismissing staff. Another means of excluding 
married women from paid employment was however introduced 
by the Act of 1 June 19838 for reducing unemployment. This 
consisted in the granting of marriage loans, subject to the condi- 
tion that the woman must give up all paid employment and 
renounce her tight to re-enter such employment as long as her 
husband earned not less than 125 marks a month. Even this 
limit was soon considered too high, and an amending Act of 28 
March 1984 prohibited married women who had received a loan 
from re-entering paid employment so long as the husband was 
not in need as defined for purposes of unemployment insurance. 

The measures for the exclusion of women which aim at 
giving men preferential rights to employment have not been 
limited to married women, and in certain countries apply 
to all women, whatever their conjugal condition. It may be 
added that the measures against multiple earnings were directed 
not only against the wives of workers, but also against their 
daughters. 

In Italy, a Legislative Decree of 28 November 1933 author- 
ised Government departments to limit the number of women 
allowed to compete for posts, or to exclude them altogether 
from competing. These measures were soon extended from 
public departments to private industry. An agreement signed 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Nov. 1938, I, p. 295. 
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on 11 October 1934 between the Fascist Confederation of 
Industry and the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
for the purpose of reducing the working week to forty hours, 
aims also at substituting male for female labour. This substitu- 
tion is to be compulsory in the case of heavy work for which 
men are better qualified, and also for work likely to injure 
women’s health. The agreement also provides that the possibility 
of replacing women by men is to be examined in the case of 
work normally done by women. 

A similar tendency is shown in the Yugoslav Order of 31 
March 1934, which limited the number of posts reserved for 
women in the postal, telegraph, and telephone services. The 
maximum proportion of women in posts requiring a university 
degree was fixed at 80 per cent., in that of posts requiring a 
certificate of complete secondary studies 25 per cent., and in 
lower posts for which four years of secondary study is required 
10 per cent. 

In the Netherlands, a circular of the Minister of the Interior, 
dated 19 March 1934, recommended the local authorities not 
only to observe strictly the provisions concerning dismissal 
on marriage, but also as far as possible to replace women by 
men in posts not specifically requiring female labour. 

In Luxemburg, a Grand Ducal Order of 14 April 1934, 
issued as a special measure against unemployment among salaried 
employees, provided that a special permit must be obtained 
from the Director General of Labour and Social Welfare for the 
engagement of female office staff, not only in public administra- 
tive departments, but also in private undertakings. 

Finally, in Belgium Father Rutten, Senator, introduced 
a Bill on 18 February 19384 to limit the employment of married 
women in factories, workshops, workyards, and offices. On 
12 April 1984 a circular of the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government had decided, until further notice, to reserve 
for men all available posts in public administrative depart- 
ments, including shorthand-typists’ posts. On top of these 
there came a measure for the exclusion of women which went 
further, at least potentially, than all those enumerated above. 
This was the Royal Order of 8 December 1934, which authorises 
the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare “ to fix a percentage 
for the number of married or unmarried women in each branch 
of industry, with a view to the possible replacement of the 
surplus by involuntarily unemployed men. ’’ The quota, which 

will apply to each industrial or commercial undertaking, may 
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be fixed for any industry, trade, or occupation, either for the 
country as a whole, or for a particular region, after previous 
consultation with the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, or in certain cases the joint industrial 
committees. 

It would be easy to add to the list of examples of restrictions 
on women’s employment if account were also to be taken of the 
similar measures adopted by regional or local authorities. As 
it is, the measures instanced above are sufficient to show that 
an important section of public opinion in many countries was 
demanding their adoption; but at the same time they have 
given rise to vigorous protests, especially from women’s organ- 
isations. 

CHANGES IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN 


The measures tending to exclude women from employment 
are too recent for the statistics to give any measure of their 
effects, especially as detailed information on the employment 
of workers by industry or occupation is in most countries pro- 
vided only by the general population censuses, and therefore 


only every five or ten years. 

For Germany, however, the membership of the sickness 
funds, which is recorded month by month, gives prompt infor- 
mation on changes in employment. The following figures are 
taken from these statistics. 


WORKERS INSURED AGAINST SICKNESS EMPLOYED IN GERMANY 
(Thousands) 


Females 
Males 


Year 
(end of October) 
Per cent. of total 


1931 18,978 8,873 36.5 
19382 12,915 8,218 36.4 
1933 14,062 9,290 33.9 
1934 15,637 10,556 5,081 32.5 


When it is remembered that in 19201 women formed only 
28.6 per cent. of the total number of workers (wage earners 
and salaried employees), it will be seen that there was a con- 
siderable increase in the employment of women in Germany up 


1 Woytinsky : Die Welt in Zahlen, Vol. Il, p. 79. 
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WAGE-EARNING AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN GERMANY 


(INCLUDING THOSE UNEMPLOYED), CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
(Thousands) 


Salaried employees 


Occupational group, 
and year 


Females 


Number 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Agriculture and 
forestry : 

1925 

1933 


158 


Difference 


Industry and 

handicrafts : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


Commerce and 
transport : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


Public services and pri- 
vate administration : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


Domestic service : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


Private domestic service 
(Hausangestellte) * : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


All groups : 
1925 
1933 


Difference 


7.7 


22.7 


72.5 


1,553 


1,174 


11,015 


8,694 


21 6 


37.8 


64.5 


* Not included in the total. 
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Wage earners 
Males Males 
; of total Number of total 
| in group in group 
96 19 16.4 1,672 858 33.9 
— 62 | + 6 +119 | —196 
1,180 847 8,055 | 2,217 
996 828 24.8 7,981 | 1,956 19.7 
—184 | — 19 — | —261 
1,571 681 30.2 266 18.5 
1,539 794 84.0 1,449 399 21.6 
Pe — 82 | +118 +275 | +1338 
1,187 540 31.3 346 252 42.2 
Pe + 97 | +158 +126 | +119 
2 17 90.6 10 23 68.4 
8 1,210 99.4 
4,008 | 1,446 26.5 25.1 
3,819 | 1,698 30.8 11,459 | 3,487 23.3 
+ —189 | +252 +444 | —207 
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to 1981. Since then, as the above figures show, there has been 
a steady but very slight fall, the 1984 percentage being still 
well above that for 1920. 7 

Another interesting point to consider would be the distribu- 
tion of employed women by occupation. The general results 
of the 1983 census which have just been published make it pos- 
sible to measure the changes that have taken place in this 
respect during the eight years from 16 June 1925 to 16 June 
1988, as shown in the table on the opposite page. 

The figures show a substantial change in the distribution 
of employed women among the principal occupational groups 
and as between wage-earning and salaried employment. Taking 
all the groups together, there was a fall in the percentage of 
women wage earners and an increase in the percentage of women 
salaried employees. These changes are themselves the resultant 
of rather complex and irregular fluctuations within each of the 
various groups. 

Among salaried employees the percentage of women rose 
in all the groups, even where their absolute number fell (in- 
dustry and handicrafts, and domestic service). 

Among wage earners there was both an absolute and a 
relative fall in agriculture and in industry, the fall being parti- 
cularly marked in agriculture where at the same time the 
number of male workers increased. On the other hand, there 
was an absolute and relative increase in commerce and trans- 
port and in public services, though here too there was an 
absolute increase in the number of male workers. 

It may be of interest to consider in more detail the changes 
among wage earners in industry. The figures obtained from the 
1925 and 1988 censuses are as follows : 


| Females 
Industrial groups, Males 
and r 
Per cent. of total 


Mining and metallurgy : 
1925 
1933 
Manufacturing industries : 
1925 
1933 
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In mining and metallurgy, where the employment of women 
was already at a very low level in 1925, there was both an 
absolute and a relative fall in their employment by 1983 ; the 
fall occurred in each industrial branch separately, and was 
accompanied by a simultaneous but smaller reduction in the 
number of male workers. 

In manufacturing industries as a whole there was an in- 
crease in the absolute number of both male and female workers, 
but the increase of female workers was smaller and in 1933 
the percentage of women was falling slightly. But this final 
figure is the resultant of fluctuations in different directions. 
Thus there was a heavy fall in the employment of women in 
steel works and a perceptible fall in the textile, paper, and 
printing industries, while at the same time the number of male 
workers in these industries increased. There was a reduction 
in the numbers of both male and female workers in the manu- 
facture of machinery, the electro-technical industry, the wood 
industry, and the manufacture of musical instruments. There 
was on the contrary a simultaneous increase in the numbers 
of both male and female workers in the rubber and clothing 
industries, the building and allied industries, and the food 
industry. It was in the last of these that the increase was 
greatest for workers of both sexes, but especially for males 
(females : 1925, 224,078 ; 1983, 254,872 ; males : 1925, 575,917 ; 
1988, 766,097). Lastly, there was an increase in the number 
of female workers, accompanying a slight decrease in the 
number of male workers, in the leather and chemical indus- 
tries. 

In Belgium, the provisional results of the 1980 census 
recently published can be compared with the results of the 
1920 census as regards the employment of men and women 
in industry on the one hand and commerce and transport on 
the other. 

It will be seen from the table on the following page that 
between 1920 and 1930 the number of female salaried employees 
increased both absolutely and relatively, both in industry and 
in commerce and transport, while there was a simultaneous 
but relatively smaller increase in the number of male salaried 
employees. 

On the other hand, the number of female wage earners in 
industry fell both absolutely and relatively, as compared with 
a marked rise in the number of male wage earners. In commerce 
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and transport the number of female wage earners fell absolutely 
but rose relatively, the number of males having fallen even 
more heavily. 

WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN BELGIUM ACCORDING 


TO THE GENERAL POPULATION CENSUSES OF 31 DECEMBER 1920 ! 
AND 81 DECEMBER 1930 ? 


Salaried employees Wage earners 


Females Females 


Per cent. Per 
Number | of total Number | of total 


7,945 268,917 
21,420 267,185 


4+-18,475 —1,732 


Commerce and 


1920 116,398 | 24,747 | - 14,202 
1930 | 186,599 | 42,499 t 138,043 


Difference 20,201 |+17,752 —1,159 


DE L’INTERIEUR ET DE L’HyoikNE: Recensement général du 31 décembre 1920, Vol. I, 
p. 96. 
* Revue du Travail, June 1934, p. 754. Brussels. 


In the United States similar conclusions follow from a 
comparison of the 1920 and 1930 census results.’ The figures 
here refer, not to the employed but to the gainfully occupied 
population, but it is fair to assume that the two move more or 
less parallel to each other, at least so far as the totals are con- 
cerned. The occupied female population increased by 26 per 
cent., the occupied male population by only 15 per cent. The 
difference appears all the more marked in view of the fact 
that the total female population aged ten years and over 
increased by 21 per cent., or at a lower rate than the occupied 
female population, while the total male population aged ten 
years and over increased by 18 per cent., or at a higher rate 
than the occupied male population. If, however, the ratio of 


2 UnrTeED STaTes, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, WOMEN’s Bureau: The Occu- 
pational Progress of Women, 1910 to 1930. Bulletin No. 104. 


Industrial group, 
and year = 
Industry : | 
1920 | 39,350 21.5 
1980 103,266 19.5 
Difference + 63,916 
transport : 
6.9 
| 7.5 
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occupied women to occupied men is considered, the increase 
is found to be very small, being from 26 women per 100 men 
in 1920 to 28 per 100 in 1930. The following table gives the 
figures for the principal occupational groups. 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Females 


Occupational group, 


and year Number 


(thousands) 


All occupations : 
1920 
1930 


Difference 
Per cent. 


Agriculture, forestry, fish- 
ing: 


Public service (not else- 
where classified) : 
1920 
1980 


Difference 
Per cent. 


Males 
[Per 100 men 
38,078 10,752 28 
+5,018 +2,202 
+ + 26 
1920 9,583 1,083 ll 
1930 9,562 910 9 
: Difference — 21 — 178 
Per cent. — 0.2 — 16 
Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries : 
1920 10,902 1,930 18 
1930 12,224 1,886 15 
Difference +1,322 — 44 
Per cent. + 12 —_ 2 
Transport, communica- 
tion : 
1920 2,873 224 8 
19380 3,562 281 8 
Difference + 689 + 57 
Per cent. + 2% + 25 
Trade, banking : 
1920 3,586 672 19 
1930 5,119 963 19 
Difference +1,583 + 291 
Per cent. + 438 + 438 
839 18 2.2 
+ 15 + 66 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES (cont.) 


Occupational group, 
and year 


Professional service : 
1920 


The table shows that the fall in agricultural employment 
was quite insignificant for men but very marked for women. 
The number of women fell also in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries but increased in all other groups, the relative in- 
crease being highest in public service (although the absolute 
increase was small), followed by professional service, domestic 
and personal services, trade and banking, and clerical occu- 
pations, all with large absolute increases. 

From the last column of the table it will be seen that the 
ratio of women to men rose only in public service and clerical 
occupations. It remained stable in transport and trade and 
fell in agriculture, manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
professional service, and even in domestic and personal services. 
The fact remains, however, that domestic service is still the 
occupation employing the largest number of women. It is 
followed by the teaching profession (which had only the fourth 
place in 1910) and shorthand-typing (eighth place in 1910). 
In agriculture the fall in the employment of women was so 
great that female farm labourers, who formed the largest 
group of female workers in 1910, held only the sixth place in 
1980. 


Females 
usa 
nna | Per 100 men 
1156 08 
1930 1,728 1,526 88 
Difference + 574 + 509 
Per cent. + 50 + 50 
Domestic and personal 
services : 
1920 1,193 2,187 1838 
1930 1,772 3,180 179 
Difference + 579 + 993 
Per cent. + 48 + 45 
Clerical occupations : 
1920 1,690 1,422 84 . 
1930 2,038 1,987 97 
Difference + 348 + 565 . 
Per cent. + 21 + 40 
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NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN FRANCE ACCORDING 
TO THE GENERAL POPULATION CENSUSES 


(Thousands) 


For France, the results of the 1921 and 1926 censuses ' 
show that taken as a whole the number of women in employ- 
ment, instead of increasing, fell slightly between the two dates. 


Wage earners 
Salaried employees 


Total 


— 0.8 


NUMBER OF MALES EMPLOYED IN FRANCE ACCORDING 
TO THE GENERAL POPULATION CENSUSES 


(Thousands) 


It is interesting to observe that the slight fall in the total 
is the resultant of a reduction in the number of wage earners 
and a comparatively large increase in the number of salaried 
employees. A similar table for men shows that the changes 
are just the reverse of those for women. 


Percentage increase 


or decrease 


8,354 


Thus there was an increase in the employment of men, the 
resultant of a slight fall in the number of salaried employees 
and an increase in the number of wage earners. 

The following table, which relates to all employed persons 
(wage earners and salaried employees together), shows the 
changes in the various occupational groups. 


1 The results of the 1931 census have not yet been published. 


1926 
Category 1921 
Percen increase 
Number | 
2,827 2,745 — 2.9 
856 906 + 6.0 
3,683 3,651 | 
1926 
Category 1921 
Number | 
Wage earners 5,934 | 6,528 +10 
Salaried employees 1,848 1,826 —1 
Total 7,777 | + 7.4 
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NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN FRANCE 
ACCORDING TO THE GENERAL POPULATION CENSUSES 


Males 
(thousands) 


Females 


Number (thousands)} Per 100 males 


1921 
1926 


Difference 
Per cent. 


Industrial branch, 
| 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing : 
1921 1,851 988 53.4 ; 
1926 1,711 669 39.1 
Difference —140 —219 
Per cent. — 8 — 22 
Industry : 
1921 4,111 1,219 29.6 
1926 4,687 1,469 31.3 
Difference +576 +250 
Per cent. + 14 + 20 , 
Commerce : 
1921 691 415 60.1 
1926 818 464 56.7 
Difference +127 + 49 
| Per cent. + 18 + 12 
Liberal professions : 
|| 164 190 115.9 
166 193 116.4 
+12 +1.6 
Publie services : 
1921 957 202 21.1 
1926 864 193 22.3 
Difference | — 93 — 9 
Per cent. — 10 — 4.5 : 
Domestic service : 
1921 101 668 661.4 
1926 106 661 623.6 
Difference + 5 — 7 
Per cent. + 5 — 1 | 
2 
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In absolute figures the employment of women in France 
fell considerably in agriculture and to a certain degree in public 
services and domestic service. On the other hand, there was a 
substantial increase in industry, a fairly large increase in com- 
merce, and a slight increase in the liberal professions. 

Relatively to the employment of men, the table shows that 
the employment of women increased slightly in industry, the 
liberal professions, and public services, and fell markedly in 
agriculture, to a notable extent in domestic service, and slightly 
in commerce. 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the unemployment 
insurance statistics give detailed information, based on insur- 
ance cards, on the employment of men and women by industries 
in each year. The general movement may be judged from the 
two following tables, taken from a report published by the 
British Ministry of Labour. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, IN 
EMPLOYMENT, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


Total 


Date 
(June) 


Number Per cent. Number 


2,706,600 
1929 7,812,790 71.5 8,117,560 28.5 10,930,350 
9,967,000 


1923 7,190,080 


1932 3,021,260 


6,945,740 


1933 7,228,700 69.6 3,158,250 - 30.4 10,386,950 
10,835,550 


1934 


7,645,510 3,190,040 


The following table shows the number of insured males and 
females in employment expressed as a percentage of the corres- 
ponding number in 1923: 


Sex June 1923 June 1929 June 1932 June 1933 June 1934 


Males 100.0 108.7 96.6 100.5 106.3 
Females 100.0 115.2 111.6 116.7 117.9 


Total 100.0 110.5 100.7 105.0 109.5 


The figures show that between 1923 and 1984 the number 
of men in employment increased by 6.8 per cent. and that 
of women by 17.9 per cent. It would be wrong, however, to 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1934, pp. 432 et seq. 
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conclude that women have gradually ousted men from their 
jobs. The slower increase in the employment of men as com- 
pared with that of women is due to the fact that the heavy 
industries, in which mainly men are employed, were more 
affected than the lighter industries—where most of the women 
are employed—by the difficulties due to the economic depression 
during this period. 

If the general situation in 1934 is compared, not with that 
in 19238, but with that in 1932, the date at which the depression 
reached its lowest point in Great Britain, it will be seen that 
the employment of men rose by 10 per cent. and that of women 
by 5.6 per cent., again because since 1982 the economic revival 
has been more marked in the heavy industries. 

For a more detailed study of the situation reference may be 
made to the following table based on the Ministry of Labour 
report already cited. 

NUMBER OF WORKERS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT ', 


IN EMPLOYMENT IN JUNE OF EACH YEAR, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


| Females 
Occupational group, 
and year (thousands) 


Number 
| (thousands) 


Manufacturing : 
1923 
1934 


Difference 
Per cent. 


Building and public works 


1,304 
1,780 


Difference +476 
Per cent. + 36 


te * Excluding fishing, and mining and quarrying, where the proportion of women employed 


Per 100 males 
3,215 1,881 58 
| 
+ 2.6 +74 
contracting : 
1923 686 9 1.3 
1934 931 12 1.3 
Difference +245 + 8 
Per cent. + 36 + 33 
Transport and 
distribution : 
1923 509 39 
1934 733 
+224 
+ 44 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN JUNE OF EACH YEAR, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND (cont.) 


Occupational group, 
and year 


Males 
(thousands) 


National and local 
government : 

1923 312 

1934 352 


Difference + 40 
Per cent. + 18 


If the absolute figures are compared, it will be seen that 
women gained ground except in the national and local govern- 
ment group. The increase was most marked in transport and 
distribution, miscellaneous services, and manufacturing. 

The last column shows that the proportion of women to 
men increased in manufacturing, transport and distribution, 
and gas, water, and electricity supply, but decreased in mis- 


480 
Females 
(thousands) | Per 100 males 
Gas, water, and | | 
electricity supply : | 
1923 146 6 4.1 
1984 169 8 4.7 
Difference + 23 + 2 
Per cent. + 16 + 33 
| 
| Miscellaneous services : | 
| 1923 191 291 152 
| 1934 | 304 430 | 142 
| Difference +113 +139 
| Per cent. 4+ 59 + 48 
Commerce, banking, in- 
| surance, and finance : 
1923 138 78 56 
1984 167 380 48 
Difference + 29 + 2 
Per cent. + 21 4- 2.5 
52 17 
40 
— 
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cellaneous services, in commerce, banking, insurance, and 
finance, and in national and local government. 

The table suffers from two serious omissions, for it covers 
neither agriculture nor domestic service, both of which are 
excluded from unemployment insurance. Taking for these 
two important occupational groups the census results for 1921 
and 1981, for England and Wales and for Scotland ', we get the 
following totals for Great Britain *: 


WORKERS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE AND PERSONAL SERVICES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Females 


Males 
(thousands) 


Per 100 males 


There was thus a heavy absolute decrease in the employment 
of women in agriculture and an even heavier increase in personal 
services. Movements in the same direction took place in the 
employment of men, but the fall in agriculture was less marked 
and the increase in personal services more so. This means 


+ Census of England and Wales, 1931: Occupation Tables ; Census of Scotland 
1931 : Occupations and Industries. London, 1934. 

® These figures comprise all persons ordinarily employed in agriculture or 
domestic service, whether or not in employment at the date of the census, while 
the figures in the preceding table refer only to persons actually in employment. 


Occupational 
gro 
(thousands) 
1921 1,341 107 8.0 
1931 1,282 71 5.5 
Difference — 59 — 36 
Per cent. — 4 — 34 
Personal services : 
1921 372 1,844 496 
1931 506 2,122 419 
Difference +134 | +278 
Per cent. | + 36 | + 15 | 
| 
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that, as the last column shows, the proportion of women to 
men fell very much in agriculture and slightly in personal 
services. 

The total] figures for manufacturing were given above, 
but it may be of interest to consider this occupational group 
in greater detail, as is done in the Ministry of Labour report 
already cited. It is then seen that the principal manufacturing 
industries where women gained ground and men lost it are 
general engineering, boot and shoe manufacture, the tailoring 
industry, and musical instrument manufacture. In the 
textile industry the fall in the employment of women was 
larger absolutely than the fall in that of men, but smaller 
relatively. 

In 35 out of the 75 industries in the manufacturing group 
there was an increase in the numbers employed among both 
men and women. In some of them, chiefly industries closely 
connected with the building industry, the increase was greater 
among men than among women. The others, in which the 
increase was more marked among women, were chiefly the 
lighter industries, such as the electric cable and apparatus, 
shirt, collar, etc., hosiery, silk and artificial silk, bread, biscuits, 
etc., cardboard box, and chemical industries. 


In Italy the changes in women’s employment have recently 
been analysed by an Italian statistician, Mr. Guglielmo Taglia- 
carne 1, whose figures are used here. After re-grouping the data 
so as to correct, as far as possible, the differences in the methods 
used in the successive censuses, this writer has made an approx- 
imate comparison of the employment of women in six important 
occupational groups. He has not used the statistics for the 
army (of no interest in this case) or for agriculture or education 
and the church, because the differences in the methods of 
compilation in the various censuses were too great to allow 
of any comparisons in these groups. The table on the following 
page, however, gives a good idea of the changes in women’s 
employment in Italy from 1881 to 1931. 


“ L’occupazione delle donne nelle fabbriche e negli offici durante gli ultimi 
cinquant’anni e la diminuzione delle nascite”’, in Giornale degli Economisti ¢ 
Rivista di Statistica, Dec. 1984. The writer concludes that women’s employment 
has had little if anything to do with the fall in the birth rate. 
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The table shows that the number of females employed 
in the six occupational groups considered fell perceptibly 
between 1881 and 1981, from 2,161,287 to 1,842,299, in spite 
of a considerable rise in the female population aged 10 years 
and over (9 years and over in 1881). Further, the proportion 
of females in the total occupied population fell progressively 
and heavily, from 87.78 per cent. in 1881 to 22.02 per cent. 
in 1981, the number of occupied males having risen with the 
increase in the population. It should also be noted that this 
reduction in women’s employment took place in spite of the 
growing excess of females over males, the female population, 
which formed 50.07 per cent. of the total in 1881, having risen — 
to 51.65 per cent. in 1981. 

The fall in women’s employment as a whole was due cite 
to the absolute and relative fall in their employment in industry, 
for there was, on the contrary, a very marked increase in certain 
other occupations (credit and insurance, public and private 
administration, and liberal professions), and an absolute increase 
in commerce, although here the growth of men’s employment 
was even greater, so that the percentage of women was smaller 
in 1931 than in 1921. 

In industry, the number of women employed fell from 
1,921,062 in 1881 to 1,252,404 in 1981, and from 45.25 per 
cent. of the total occupied population to 23.58 per cent. 

Mr. Tagliacarne attributes the reduction in the employment of 
women to the improvement in the general economic situation 
in Italy, the disappearance of family workshops, and the 
concentration of industrial work in factories, and also to the 
growth of the heavy industries, such as metal working and 
engineering, in which female labour could be less easily 
adapted than in the textile and clothing apes, the oldest 
in Italy. 


For Japan, the available figures relate to workers shiciatty 
employed in industry. The following table shows that between 
1927 and 1932 there was a substantial decline in the number 
of women employed in factories and mines, which was not 
fully compensated by the increase in transport and “ casual ” 
work. Nevertheless, the number of women employed in transport 
almost doubled and there was a substantial increase in their 
proportion to the number of men. 
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WORKERS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 


Females 


Industrial group, Males 
. and year (thousands) 
Per 100 males 


Mines : 
"1927 
1982 
_ Difference 
Per cent. 


Transport and 
communications : 
1927 
19382 


Difference 


Miscellaneous and 
casual workers : 
1927 1,438 

- 1982 1,589 


Difference +151 
_Per cent. + 10 


In Norway, according to a study made by Mr. Gunnar 
Jahn 1, the proportion of women in employment has not changed 
much since 1875, whether considered in relation to the total 
occupied population or to the total number of women of over 
15 years of age. 


PROPORTION OF OCCUPIED WOMEN IN NORWAY 


Proportion 1875 1890 1900 1910 1920 


Per cent. of total occupied popula- 
tion 26.5 | 28.4 | 29.0 | 29.4 


Per cent. of total number of 
women over 15 years of age 80.5 | 31.6 | 82.7 | 32.4 | 29.6 


1 “ Kvinner i erhvervslivet fér og nu”, in Samtiden, 1934, No. 10. 


1927 1,100 1,010 92 
1982 1,127 973 86 
, Difference + 27 — 87 
_ Per cent. + 2.5 —3.7 
229 64 28 
172 20 ll 
— 57 — 44 
— 25 — 69 
468 53 Bi 
+75 + 26 
- . Per cent. + 19 + 96 
444 31 
459 29 
+ 15 
+ 8 
| 
26.6 26.7 
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Both sets of figures show at first an upward movement, 
ending in 1900 or 1910, and followed by a fall, which brought 
the figures back to almost exactly the same level as in 1875 
as regards the proportion of women to the occupied population | 
and below the 1875 level as regards the proportion of women 
to the female population. 

As was shown to be the case for other countries referred 
to above, Mr. Jahn draws attention to the fact that there 
have nevertheless been considerable changes in the distribution 
of women by occupation, and that in particular there are at 
present fewer women in agriculture, both absolutely and 
relatively. It is true that agriculture and household work 
still provide employment for 60 per cent. of the occupied 
women, or in absolute figures 223,000 women. In 1875, however, 
the proportion was 82.0 per cent., and the absolute figure 
209,000. Further, this increase of 14,000 is the result of an 
increase of 41,000 in the number of domestic servants and a 
decrease of 27,000 in that of female agricultural workers. 

In industry, the employment of women rose from 34,000 
in 1875 to 66,000 in 1900, and fell back to 60,000 in 1930. 
During the same period, there was an increase of 70,000 in the 
number of male industrial workers. 

In commerce, transport, and non-manual work, on the 
contrary, the number of women rose considerably. In 1875 
these three groups included 99,000 men and 9,000 women, 
and in 1980 226,000 men and 96,000 women. 

Taken as a whole, the changes in the proportion of women 
to the total number of persons employed are shown by the 


following percentages : 


Women 
Industrial group per cent. of occupied population 
1875 1930 


Agriculture 27 19 
Industry 23 19.5 
Commerce, transport, and non-manual work 8 30 


In the Netherlands, the ratio of occupied women to occupied 
men, which was 30 women per 100 men in 1920, was 82 per 
100 in 1980. A consideration of the distribution of women by 
occupational groups, however, shows a surprising result. For 
all the countries considered so far, the statistics show a marked 
decline in the number of women in agriculture, but in the 
Netherlands this number has risen considerably. This is due, 
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OCCUPIED POPULATION IN THE NETHERLANDS ACCORDING TO THE 
GENERAL POPULATION CENSUSES 


Industrial group, Males 
and year (thousands) 


Domestic service : 
1920 
19380 234 


Difference + 23 
Per cent. + ll 


1 The groups given are the most important, but do not compose the whole of the total 
occupied population shown here. 


however, to a defect in the 1920 census, and does not really 
correspond to the facts. The form used for that census, like 


Females 
| Per 100 males 
Total occupied 
population : 
1920 2,091 632 30 
1930 2,418 768 32 
Difference +327 +1386 
Per cent. + 16 + 22 
Agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing : 
1920 552 20 16 
1930 545 110 20 
Difference — 7 + 20 
Per cent. —13 + 22.3 
Industry : 
1920 880 148 17 
1930 1,066 170 16 
Difference +186 + 22 
Per cent. + 21.2 + 14.9 
Commerce, transport, 
banking, insurance, 
liberal professions, 
teaching 
1920 622 178 29 
1930 752 248 33 
Difference +130 + 70 
Per cent. + 20.9 + 39.4 
2,110 
2,600 
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that for 1980, provided that a woman who helped her husband 
in the management of an undertaking was to be entered on 
the form, like her husband, as head of an undertaking. These- 
instructions were followed much more closely in 1980 than 
in 19201, which explains the apparent increase in the number 
of women in agriculture. In actual fact, the number of paid 
workers in agriculture, did not increase but actually fell slightly. 
Subject to this reservation, the table on the following page 
shows that the employment of women increased in all branches 
of activity, and in particular, both absolutely and relatively, 
in the group including commerce, transport, banking, insurance, 
the liberal professions, and teaching; that is to say, as in 
Norway, in non-manual employment, a group which has now 
even more women than the domestic service group. 

It was in this group of non-manual occupations, too, and 
also in the domestic service group, that the proportion of 
women to men increased, whereas in the industrial group it 
fell slightly in spite of the rise in the absolute number of women.. 

For Czechoslovakia, the National Statistical Office has 
published data comparing the number of women in employment 
in Bohemia in 1921 with the number in 1930.2 The following 
figures are given showing, for the principal occupational groups, 
the number of women employed as a percentage of the total 
number of persons employed in each group: 


Industrial group 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 
Industry and handicrafts 
Commerce, finance, transport 
Public services, liberal professions 
Domestic service 
Other occupations 

All occupations 


These figures show a slight fall in the employment of women, 
due to a decline in agriculture and in the group described 
as “other occupations ”, and in spite of an increase in their 
employment in all the other branches. In particular, the 
percentage of women increased by 8 in engineering (from 
5.4 per cent. in 1921 to 13.4 per cent. in 1980), by 6.8 in boot 
and shoe manufacturing, 5.9 in the stone industry, 3 in the 


1 STATISTIEK VAN NEDERLAND : Uitkomsten der Beroepstelling 31 December 
1930. Deel VIII : Inleiding en Beroe psindeeling, p. 14. 
2 Zpravy Statniho uradu statistického, 1983, Vol. XIV, Nos. 80-31. 


1921 1930 
82.7 29.1 
23.5 24.8 
21.7 22.9 
21.0 23.8 
66.5 67.3 
60.6 49.4 
81.2 29.9 
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textile industry, 2.8 in the clothing industry, and 2.7 in the 
glass industry. 

In contrast to the countries so far considered, in the U.S.S.R. 
the last few years have shown a considerable rise in the employ- 
ment of women’, as appears from the following figures. * 


Women 
Date ied women per cent. of all workers 


1 Oct. 1928 
1 Oct. 1930 
1 July 1932 
1 July 1933 


From 1928 to the beginning of 1988, the proportion rose 
from 11 to 84 per cent. in factories producing capital goods, 
and from 50 to 57 per cent. in factories producing consumption 
goods. There was also a considerable increase in the number 
of women in higher posts. In 19383, in all economic branches 
together, the number of women holding positions of responsi- 
bility was 84,600, or 10 per cent. of such posts. In industry 
alone, 43,000 women held managerial posts, or 9.0 per cent. 
of the total. In agriculture, 66,000 women were members 
of the boards of management of the kolkhozes, 6,000 of them 
being presidents ; 28,000 were chiefs of brigade, 100,000 were 
labour organisers, 9,000 were managers of commercial under- 
takings attached to the kolkhozes, and 7,000 were tractor 
drivers. In scientific research institutions, women held 6 per 
cent. of the posts of director (absolute figure, 122 women) ; 
11.5 per cent. of the posts of chief of section (782 women) ; 
31 per cent. of all categories of scientific research posts (8,474 
women); 56 per cent. of the posts of auxiliary scientific staff 
(engineers, economists, laboratory staff) (12,496 women), and 
15 per cent. of the posts of assistant (897 women). 


This brief survey of the changes in the employment of 
women during the last few years, or over a longer period, 
suggests that on the whole (the case of the U.S.S.R. being 
left out of account for the present) there has been no tendency 
towards an increase in the number of women in employment, 


? Another country showing this on the whole exceptional tendency is Australia. 
According to the Monthly Labour Review, Sept. 1934, the number of occupied 
men per 100 occupied women fell from 292 in 1928 to 284 in 1929, 278 in 1930, 
265 in 1981, and 241 in 1982. 


® Voprosy Profdvivzenya, 1934, No. 3. 


| 
2,394 24.6 
3,698 25.1 
6,907 30.6 
7,067 87.7 
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but that matters are quite otherwise if agriculture is excluded 
from consideration. 

Women are leaving agriculture, and especially paid mek 
in agriculture, to such an extent that the rural exodus has 
become a feminine rather than a masculine phenomenon. 
The general explanation is that the progress of mechanisation 
makes it possible to obtain the agricultural products that the 
market demands by the employment of a steadily diminishing 
quantity of labour. Ultimately, therefore, the phenomenon is 
sound, both economically, and even more so as it affects the 
health of the woman worker, the fact being that agricultural 
work, and especially paid work in agriculture, as still practised 
to-day, is excessively hard and exhausting for women. 

In any case, it is this decline in the agricultural employment 
of women that in the general statistics masks the progress of 
women’s employment in other branches of activity which are 
better suited to their physical strength. In some countries, 
however, there is a tendency for the employment of women 
to decline in manufacturing industries as well. But whether 
there is this general decline or not, a twofold movement may 
be noted within this group —a rise in the lighter kinds of manu- 
facturing and a fall in the heaviest industries. Finally, the 
employment of women is undoubtedly making considerable 
progress in commerce and non-manual occupations. 

To sum up, there appears to be a more or less spontaneous 
tendency to place men and women workers in employment 
corresponding more and more closely to their respective powers. 
Women, being generally the less robust, are given the lighter 
work, and men the heavier. Such a tendency, even if it were 
to place women in certain kinds of posts hitherto occupied 
by men, could not be regarded as unnatural or anti-social, or 
calling for action in the form of measures to restrict the employ- 
ment of women. 


REASONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The reasons for the existence of the woman worker are 
partly of a personal or family nature and partly technical, 
economic, or social. 

From the social standpoint, women have always had to 
work. Apart from an insignificant minority who have no 
occupation, all adult able-bodied women work, if not actually 


aE 
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in.a profession or trade, at least in the care of the household. 
From the economic standpoint, women workers are still indis- 
pensable in the overwhelming majority of industries, not only 
because without them these industries would suffer from a 
shortage of labour and would have to restrict their production, 
but. also because the wages of every woman worker represent 
purchasing power whose disappearance would reduce the effec- 
tive demand for consumption goods, and thus form a further 
reason for reducing production and lowering the standard of 
living. Contrary to a rather widespread belief, persons who work 
for remuneration do not deprive some one else of employment, 
because their own earnings give them the power to purchase 
goods or services that give employment to other persons. 
Each person’s work calls for the work of others, and it is on the 
contrary the idleness of some that leads to the unemploy- 
ment of others. 

_In the United States in 1980, out of a total of 48,778,000 
females over ten years of age, 10,779,000 (22 per cent.) were 
gainfully occupied. The median earnings for the period 
1920-1925 of those employed in industry in 18 States varied 
between $8 and $16 a week (converted to 1928 value), and the 
median earnings of business women or women in intellectual 
occupations ranged from $30 to $58 a week. A large number 
of these women have lost their work owing to the depression, 
but is it to be supposed that their unemployment has increased 
the openings for men ? In actual fact, the decline in the employ- 
ment and earnings of these women cannot but have intensified 
unemployment among men. 

. In many occupations the employment of women is also a 
technical necessity. Their delicacy of touch is indispensable 
for a large number of tasks in which most men would be com- 
pletely incapable or deplorably inferior. Certain kinds of work 
also call for various psychological qualities of patience and 
attention which most women possess to a higher degree than 
most men. There are also technical requirements which very 
often make it desirable from the employer’s point of view that 
@ young woman should not give up her work on account of 
marriage. She is then generally at an age at which, after years 
of apprenticeship and training, she has reached maximum 


“1 Cf. Mary Sydney Brancn : Women and Wealth. A Study of the Economic 
Status of American Women. University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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efficiency. If at that point she leaves her work, the result aay 
be an economic loss for the community. 

Besides the social or technical reasons for women to work 
outside the home, there are others of a family or personal nature. 
In the first place it may be necessary for them to earn money. 
As things stand at present, the vast majority of families have 
not a large enough income to dispense with the earnings of 
their children as soon as these are old enough to work. Social 
reform is fortunately tending to raise the minimum age of 
employment and to extend the period devoted to general or 
vocational education. But even so the time comes when girls, 
like boys, have to go to work. And even if the family income 
is sufficient to keep the young people after they have completed 
their studies, they cannot be left in idleness. There are a large 
number of girls who cannot work at home because there is 
nothing there for them to do, or who are better fitted for work 
outside the home, and who must therefore take up some such 
work. 

Finally, it may be recalled that many women, single, widowed, 
or divorced, alone or with dependants, are obliged to earn 
their livelihood. Their chances of finding work would be seriously 
reduced if the view were to prevail that it is less normal for 
women than for men to be gainfully occupied. It may be added 
that the proportion of women who work to keep not only 
themselves, but also other people, is considerable. According 
to a detailed enquiry made into this question in the Union of 
South Africa’, out of 348 employed women who replied to a 
questionnaire, 34 per cent. belonged to families without a male 
breadwinner, 6 per cent. were the principal breadwinner of the 
family, 40 per cent. helped to support the family, and in addi- 
tion over 11 per cent. who lived alone nevertheless helped to 
support certain relatives. 

It often happens that a woman who is normally ctnast in 
the care of her own household is driven by her husband’s uném- 
ployment to seek paid work outside, and fortunately it is not 
rare for her to find it. Mrs. Thibert ? mentions that, according 
to an enquiry made in Germany in 1928 among married 
women workers in different occupations, 89 out of 87 stated 


1 Cf. H. P. Potitax: “ An Analysis of the Contribution to Family Support 
of Women Industrial Workers on the Witwatersrand ”, in South African Journal 
of Science, Nov. 19381. 

2 Op. cit., p. 451. 
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that they had gone out to work because their husbands were 
unemployed. 


Tue PLaciInc oF WoMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 


The outstanding problem, therefore, is not to find ways of 
ousting women from their jobs in order to replace them by men, 
but rather that of a general reduction of unemployment among 
women as much as among men. The first task is to create 
employment, the next to place the unemployed. The problem 
of creating employment will not be dealt with here ; ultimately 
it coincides with that of restoring general economic equilibrium, 
a problem which goes beyond the scope of this article, and it 
is moreover unaffected by the sex of the unemployed. It may 
be noted, however, that in applying the palliative for unemploy- 
ment consisting of relief works, or the partial remedy consisting 
of the development of public works, as much attention should 
be paid to the re-employment of women as of men. It is true 
that relief work includes a fair amount of dressmaking and other 
work specially organised for unemployed women.' Public 
works, on the contrary, are of little direct interest except for 
unemployed men; but it must not be forgotten that they 
stimulate activity in many other undertakings, which are 
consequently able to re-employ workers of both sexes. Never- 
theless, a special effort could be made by the public authorities 
to promote orders for certain goods (textiles and clothing, 
for instance) which would directly assist industries where the 
number of women employed is particularly high. 

No arbitrary distinction can be made between the placing 
of women and of men. The working of the public placing insti- 
tutions should be governed by two fundamental principles : 
(1) each vacancy should be filled by the person who most 
closely satisfies the needs of the job; (2) any attempt to lower 
wages should be counteracted by systematically giving prefer- 
ence to the employers who offer the best wages for the same 
work. The combined application of these two principles will 
as a rule make it possible to decide for the various kinds of 
vacancy, and sometimes even for the same vacancy, whether 
the choice should go to a man or a woman. 

Se long as they do not offer their work for wages lower 


1 Here, as in many other directions, the United States is trying many interesting 
experiments. 
3 
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than those earned by men, women cannot without injustice 
be excluded a priori from any occupation, except, perhaps, 
those which entail such grave drawbacks for the majority of 
women that it has seemed necessary to impose protective regula- 
tions to keep them out. The placing of women in industry, 
commerce, offices, and professional occupations should accord- 
ingly be made on the same bases as that of men. The principle 
that individual aptitudes should be taken into account will 
naturally tend towards the placing of the weakest of the women 
in the lighter jobs (the number of openings of this kind is steadily 
growing in all industries, owing to the progress of mechani- 
sation) but with no general discrimination in regard to them, 
while the heaviest jobs will be assigned to men of robust phy- 
sique whose arms are of more use than their heads. 

A direction in which considerable expansion should also be 
contemplated is the placing of women in domestic or personal 
service. Here again, however, there should be no general 
discrimination, and no more as regards men than as regards 
women ; for many jobs, such as floor polishing or window clean- 
ing, the employment of men will often seem more appropriate. 
The figures given at the beginning of this article show that in 
Great Britain, the United States, and France there has been 
a considerable advance in the proportion of men employed in 
these services, even though they still remain predominantly 
feminine occupations. However this may be, they seem likely 
in future to offer openings to women in search of employment 
of which full advantage has not yet been taken, and which 
will grow still more numerous as more married women give 
up all or part of their household duties in order to take up 
other work for which they are more fitted, and are thus obliged 
to employ paidthelp at home. The reason that there is at present 
a shortage of domestic help is that, contrary to a widespread 
opinion, this occupation is in reality highly skilled, and calls 
for thorough technical training. Measures have already been 
taken in various countries for the training of domestic workers. + 
In Great Britain training centres have been opened for this 
purpose, intended primarily for women and girls who are 
unable to find industrial employment ; the results have been 
very satisfactory, places having been found for most of the 
trainees. 


1 Cf. Unemployment among Young Persons, pp. 66 et seg. Report submitted 
to the International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1985. 
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The shortage of suitable candidates for domestic service 
is due not only to the inadequacy of the institutions for training 
them, but also, and perhaps even more, to the unsatisfactory 
working and living conditions offered to most of them. The 
improvement of these conditions } would make this occupation 
more attractive to a large number of girls who at present prefer 
to go into industry, commerce, or offices, in spite of the over- 
crowding and unemployment in these occupations. 

The reasons for which many married women continue to do 
paid work have already been mentioned. This may be a matter 
of necessity or of preference ; but the fact remains that for the 
majority of married women the most normal field for their 
activities is the work of their household. For some time to 
come, however, industrial evolution and various other circum- 
stances, such aswidespread poverty and inequalities in the distri- 
bution of wealth — points to which reference will again be made 
— have led a growing proportion of women to enter paid employ- 
ment. It has been shown above that in certain countries (e.g. 
Australia and Russia) this tendency has not yet reached its 
climax. But it should also be noted that in Australia the em- 
ployment of women is still at a lower level than appears to 
have become stabilised elsewhere. In Germany in 1982 there 
were 48 women in employment to every 100 men; in France 
in 1926 the corresponding figure was 44. Notwithstanding 
the recent increases, the corresponding figure in Australia was 
only 42 in 1932. In the U.S.S.R., however, the figure, which 
in 1930 was not quite 34, had reached 44 in 1932 and was over 60 
in July 1933. 

If a larger number of women are to devote themselves 
exclusively to the work of their own household, it must be 
practically possible for them to do so. This is less a matter of 
the quantity of work to be done than of the amount of money 
that can be devoted to it. Even though the housewife’s is not 
a paid occupation, it none the less costs the household something. 
And there are still very many workers — not only paid workers, 
but also a large number of persons working on their own account 
— whose share in the distribution of wealth is so small that the 
family budget cannot afford the comparative luxury of a wife 
who devotes herself solely to the care of her household. 


1 Cf. Erna Maenus : “ The Social, Economic, and Legal Conditions of Domestic 
Servants”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 2 and 3, Aug. and 
Sept. 1984. 
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In very many families it is an unavoidable necessity, as 
the national income is at present distributed, for the married 
woman to go out to work. And it is an unfortunate paradox 
that this necessity becomes all the stronger, and even increases 
with the family income, the larger the number of children, or, 
in other words, the greater the need for the mother to stay at 
home. 

Moral refiections, however, are hardly likely to lead to an 
extension of the work of married women in the home. This 
extension is, on the contrary, an almost immediate result of 
a rise in the standard of living of working-class families. As 
soon as she is no longer compelled by family needs, a married 
woman usually leaves the factory to devote herself to her home. 
In an Austrian enquiry! in which a number of women were 
asked what they would do if their husbands earned enough 
to support the family, it was found that over 95 per cent. 
replied that they would stay at home. It was found in Norway 2, 
where the standard of living has steadily risen, that from 1890 
to 1930 the proportion of married women in gainful employ- 
ment fell from 7.5 per cent. to 6.4 per cent., and that the pro- 
portion of married women among occupied women fell from 4.9 per 
cent. in 1890 to 4.3 per cent. in 1930. In England and Wales * 
the proportion of married women in employment has risen among 
younger women, but fallen in the age groups of over 25 years, 
as is shown by the following table. 


OCCUPIED MARRIED WOMEN PER CENT. OF ALL MARRIED WOMEN IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


_ Age group (years) 


35-44 


25-34 


10.6 10.5 


10.6 


13.5 12.9 


10.4 10.5 8.7 6.6 


19.5 19.2 


It is however natural to find that the higher the earnings 
or prestige offered by work outside the home, the stronger is the 
inclination of even the married woman to remain on in it. 


1 Quoted by Marguerite THrBert : op. cit., May 1933, p. 623. 
2 Cf. Gunnar JAun : op. cit. 

* Cf. “Current Social Statistics : The Census: Occupation of Women”, in 
Political Quarterly, Oct.-Dec. 1934, pp. 549 et seq. 
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Mr. Jahn finds this fact confirmed by the Norwegian sta- 
tistics. An American enquiry, however, which tried to ascertain 
the reasons for which professional women continue working after 
marriage,! found that the majority (58.8 per cent.) of the 
married professional women holding a University degree cov- 
ered by the enquiry gave financial necessity as their chief 
reason for working. 

A woman who combines the care of her own household with 
outside employment has to expend a great deal of energy, and 
nearly always too much if she cannot afford to employ paid help 
at home. As a remedy for this, it might be possible to consider 
fixing strict limits for the working day of married women ; 
but the application of such a measure would probably meet with 
great technical obstacles. In these conditions, the only prac- 
ticable solution is no doubt the uniform reduction of working 
hours for all workers in the same industry, whether men or 
women. Such a reduction would mean considerable relief to the 
married woman. Later on, when the hours of employment have 
been reduced even below what is at present contemplated, as a 
result of further technical progress, there will probably be a con- 
siderable increase in the employment of married women outside 
the home, because they will be able to combine it with their 
household work without the danger of being overworked. In 
addition, the husband too will be able to devote a larger pro- 
portion of his increased spare time to household duties, which 
will themselves be progressively lightened by the improved 
equipment of the newer houses. 


* * 


It will be seen, therefore, that the placing of women in 
various occupations, including domestic work, does not raise 
any fundamental difficulties. The present difficulties are merely 
transitory ; they are due partly to the depression, but also to 
the unequal distribution of the national income, which is itself 
one of the causes of the depression. As soon as economic equi- 
librium has been re-established on firmer foundations of social 
justice, there will be work for all, both men and women. Even 
as things are at present it would be a step in the wrong direction 
to regard openings for employment as a matter for rivalry 
between men and women. There are already sufficient elements 
of discord in human society without adding to them in this way. 


1 Cf. Marguerite TurBeRtT : op. cit., May 1933, p. 624. 


Economic Recovery 

and Labour Market Problems in Sweden: I 
“ 

Bertil OuLIN 


The process of economic recovery in Sweden in the last few 
years offers many interesting features. While the recovery seems 
to have begun later than in some other countries, when it came it 
was rapid, and by the summer of 1934 economic conditions in 
general seem to have reached a level of prosperity which has since 
maintained a remarkable degree of stability. The causes of this 
recovery are of course complex, but among them must no doubi 
be included the country’s monetary policy, and in particular 
its effect on foreign demand for Swedish commodities, and the 
system of large-scale borrowing to finance public works schemes 
during the depression. On the other hand, unemployment, though 
never of such dimensions as have been reached in some other 
countries, is still serious, and owing to the natural rate of increase 
of the population seems likely to remain at a high level, thus calling 
for the continuation of measures to increase the demand for labour. 
The following analysis of these and other aspects of the recovery 
by such a recognised authority as Professor Ohlin will certainly 
be read with interest. 


INTRODUCTION 


|* IS difficult to say why Sweden’s economic policy in recent 
years has attracted so much attention in other countries. The 
reason is certainly not that this policy has been an outstanding 
success, for it has not. The writer is inclined to believe that 
the explanation lies chiefly in the fact that Sweden’s policy 
—first in currency matters and later in public finance also— 
has been a little more determined or explicit than policy in 
some other countries. Ever since the autumn of 1981 the mone- 
tary policy has taken as its goal a stabilisation of the purchasing 
power of the krona in the hands of the consumer. Later was 
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added the desirability of trying to bring about a moderate 
rise in the wholesale price level, but only one which would 
not involve any considerable rise in the cost of living. Had 
it not been for this programme, it is highly doubtful whether 
the Riksbank, by means of large purchases of foreign exchange 
and gold, would have prevented a rise in the external value 
of the krona, e.g. to par with the pound sterling. Similarly, 
with regard to financial policy, it is not because it would have 
been impossible to balance the budget in the orthodox way 
that large-scale borrowing has been resorted to. There can 
be little doubt that such a balance could have been achieved 
if Sweden had applied such drastic financial measures as Great 
Britain and some other countries. Behind her financial policy, 
at least since the beginning of 1938, lies a definitely expan- 
sionist mentality, a belief that it is sound to use large-scale 
borrowing during severe depressions. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that there is much in the mass of crisis measures 
in Sweden that has come to be without any considered plan or 
programme and is simply a result of emergency situations 
and political compromise. Least of all would it be justified 
to regard Sweden’s development during the last few years 
as an experiment in centralised, planned economy. 


Tue CHARACTER AND SIZE OF THE RECOVERY 
Industrial Production, Building Activity, and Agriculture 


The movement of production in manufacturing industries 
in Sweden, and also, for purposes of comparison, in some of 
the leading manufacturing countries, in recent years is shown 
in Figure 1. In Sweden the minimum was reached in July 19382, 
but the figures for the period April to August of that year 
were so much affected by labour disputes that they are not 
directly comparable with the rest. After some recovery during 
the winter, there was a new relapse during the second quarter 
of 1988. From then on the recovery was rapid until the summer 
of 1984, when a stable level was reached for the time being.. 

A comparison with the movement of production in the other 
countries considered in the diagram reveals some striking differ- 
ences. It is evident that the recovery started much later in 
Sweden than in these countries and that Swedish economic 
life felt relatively little of the almost world-wide improvement 
in business conditions during the second half of 1982. On 
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FiGurRE 1. VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING Propucrion’ | 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1982-1934 


(Base : 1928 = 100) 


+ + + + 


‘1932 1933 1934 
A = Sweden (A’ = labour dispute) ; B = Germany; C = France; D = Great Britain. 


the other hand, Sweden’s situation in 1984 was more favourable 
—as far as manufacturing industries are concerned—than 
that of other industrialised countries. 

Figure 1 shows beyond a doubt that the substantial recovery 
in Sweden did not start until the summer of 1933. In the spring 
of that year, however, feeling in business circles was already 
beginning to improve and there were some other signs of trade 
revival. Thus it is a matter for discussion whether the second 
or the third quarter of 1933 should be given as the time when a 
real recovery movement set in. It would be wrong to mistake 
the slight upswing in the autumn of 1982, following the ending 
of a serious labour dispute, for a revival of business cycle char- 
acter. The fact that the turn of the cycle did not come until 
the spring or early summer of 1933 is important and should 
be kept in mind farther on when the causes of the recovery are 
under discussion. 

It is true that the export industries improved slightly 
towards the end of 1982, but this was chiefly if not wholly 
due to the ending of the labour dispute. There was also a 
certain increase of output in the home-market industries, 
producing consumers’ goods, during the winter of 1932-33. 


500 

70 
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After a marked and almost all-round recession during the 
spring of 1988 a general recovery set in during the second 
half of the year. It gathered speed towards the end of the 
year and in the first quarter of 1934. 

It is instructive to compare the decrease in production 
from 1929 to 19382 in different groups of industries with the 
increase in the same groups from 1932 to 1934. These changes 
are shown in the following table (in each case as a percentage 
of the 1929 figures) : 


Increase, 
Industrial group 1932-1934 (2nd half) 


Producers’ goods 25 
Consumers’ goods 16 
Export goods 19 
Home-market goods 13 24 

In the third quarter of 1934 the conditions for the production 
of export commodities were not so favourable as in 1929. The 
production of consumers’ goods for the home market, on the 
other hand, was far above the level of the last boom year before 
the crisis. 

As regards building, unfortunately much less is known 
about the volume of activity, and no figures are available for 
the whole country. On 1 April 1933 a dispute in the building 
industry began which virtually stopped all building in the 
larger cities—except by co-operative societies—until it was 
settled in February 1934. In the country districts, however, 
the dispute had very little effect. From the autumn of 1933 
activity seems to have increased, particularly the rebuilding 
and improvement of old houses under the stimulus of State 
subsidies for this purpose. These subsidies, including a small 
amount for loans, amounted to 24 million kronor during the 
financial years from the summer of 1933 to the summer of 
1935. During 1934, after the settlement of the labour dispute, 
activity in the building trades was intense both in the cities 
and in the country districts. Stockholm was to some extent 
an exception, as the volume of new building there, even if the 
considerable amount of public building is included, was only 
something like two-thirds to three-fourths of the volume during 
the boom years. Statistics of building permits in Stockholm 
show, however, that building activity will be much larger in 
1985 than in 1934. For the country as a whole it is doubtful 
whether building activity in the summer and autumn of 1934 
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was less than in 1929. The quantity of new building was 
probably somewhat smaller, but an unusually large amount of 
modernisation and repair work was going on. The quantity of 
iron and steel consumed in Sweden during 1984 was more than 
60 per cent. greater than in 1929 and the quantity of Portland 
cement more than 30 per cent. greater. 

Swedish agriculture was in a very bad plight in 1981 and 
1982. Since 1933 farmers’ incomes have however risen rapidly, 
partly owing to good crops but chiefly through State measures 
which have increased the prices of most of the main products 
and, for the remainder, prevented the further fall which would 
otherwise have taken place. The value of the cereals crop for 
each of the years 1932-1934 was about one-third higher than 
in 1981. During 1932, however, the price of butter continued 
to fall, so that it was not until regulation of the milk and butter 
market came into effect in 1983 that the net income of the 
farmers began to rise decisively. Since the autum of that year 
the increased purchasing power in the country has been clearly 
noticeable. 


International Trade 


The movement of Sweden’s external trade is shown in 
table I. It will be seen that exports have grown much more 
than imports. From the second quarter of 1933, just after 
the lowest level was reached, to the same quarter of 19384 
the value of exports rose from 249 to 330 million kronor, or 
by 81 percent. (The low figures in the second and third quarters 
of 1982 were influenced by the labour dispute and are therefore 
not comparable with the rest.) The value of imports rose 


TABLE I. VALUE OF SWEDISH COMMODITY IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
1982-1934 


(Million kronor) 


Imports 


— Exports 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Ist qr. 279 246 288 195 187 239 
and ,, 282 260 321 225 249 830 
8rd ,, 278 270 235 821 351 
4th ,, 316 315 367 292 326 874 
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somewhat less, from 260 to 821 million kronor, i.e. by 24 per 
cent. During the same period import prices rose by 2 per cent. 
and export prices by 10 per cent. 

While the quantum of imports during the second half of 
19384 was about the same as in 1928-1929, the quantum of 
exports fell about 10 per cent. short of the pre-depression 
figures. The terms of trade, i.e. the ratio of import and export 
prices, were even more favourable to Sweden in 1934 than 
during the boom years. As compared with 1918 each unit 
of Swedish exports bought abroad 15 per cent. more import 
goods in the third quarter of 1928 and 1929, while in the same 
quarter of 1934 it could buy 25 per cent. more than before 
the war. Thus, in spite of the relative decline in the quantum 
of Swedish exports compared with imports from 1929 to 1984, 
the values of imports and exports kept about the same relation 
to each other. 

Let us turn now to the question of the time at which the 
growth in Swedish foreign trade started. Compared with the first 
quarter of 1982 the export values for the last quarter of 1982 
and the first two quarters of 1933, after elimination of seasonal 
variations, showed a reduction. This conclusion is highly impor- 
tant. The foreign demand for Swedish products can have 
contributed towards better business conditions before the 
summer of that year only to the extent that orders were booked 
some time before delivery. This was the case with certain 
forest products. 

From the third quarter of 1983 a very large increase in 
export values and quantities took place, which continued 
until the second quarter of 1934. 

Turning now to imports we find that import values, after 
elimination of seasonal variations, declined by about 15 per 
cent. from the first quarter of 1932 to the second quarter of 
1938. This corroborates other indications that incomes and 
turnover in Sweden were falling until the spring of the latter 
year. From the third quarter of 1933 a continued rise took 
place until the second quarter of 1934. During the second half 
of 1934 both exports and imports were maintained at a fairly 
constant level. 

The normal situation of the Swedish balance of trade during 
the twenties was a considerable import surplus, averaging 
70-80 million kronor annually. Invisible incomes from transport 
services and interest on foreign investments amounted to a 
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couple of hundred millions and gave a surplus available for 
foreign lending. Since 1931 the depreciation of the Swedish 
currency has given a stimulus to exports, and above all has 
increased the competitive power of Swedish home-market 
industries, thus producing a tendency towards a decline in 
imports. In 1933 and 1934 the import surplus, which had 
reached high figures in 1931, fell to an insignificant amount. 
Hence the invisible incomes created a surplus in the balance 
of payments, which led to a piling up of reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange. The influence on the Swedish money market 
was profound, as will be seen below. 

A comparison of the movement of the terms of foreign 
trade in Sweden during the last few years with the movement 
during the twenties in countries which then depreciated their 
currencies shows one striking difference. The depreciation of 
the French france and other currencies in the period just men- 
tioned coincided with an unfavourable change in the terms 
of trade of the respective countries, whereas the terms of trade 
improved in countries which, like Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, returned to the old gold parity around 1922-1925. 
In recent years, on the other hand, the terms of Sweden’s 
foreign trade have improved in spite of the heavy depreciation 
of the krona, which has lost about 44 per cent. of its gold value. 


Domestic Trade and Consumption 


The changes in the volume of railway traffic reflect variations 
of foreign and domestic trade in raw materials, in foodstuffs, 
and in manufactured products. However, the volume of 
traffic is certainly more intimately correlated with domestic 
trade. The figures for the distance covered by loaded trucks 
were at about the same level in 1934 as in 1929. The low point 
during the depression was reached during the first two months 
of 1933, after which a slow growth set in, which gathered speed 
later in the year. The traffic during the second quarter of 
1934 was more than 20 per cent. above the level of the same 
quarter of 1933. 

Statistics of wholesale and retail trade in certain branches 
in two large cities show very little improvement before 1934. 
Sales of co-operative stores in certain typical agricultural and 
manufacturing districts indicated an increase, in some cases 
already during the second quarter of 1983, in other cases later 
in the year. For all districts taken together sales in the first 
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half of 1934 were about 10 per cent. higher than in the same 
period of the preceding year. Prices were practically constant. 

In the absence of direct consumption figures, some idea of 
the size and increase of consumption can be gained from the 
production statistics. A comparison with 1929 throws light 
on the question of how the standard of living in Sweden in 1934 
compares with that of pre-depression days. The output of 
Swedish consumption goods was 12 per cent. greater in 1984 
than in 1929; even allowing for a possible increase in stocks 
during the latter year, it is hardly possible to doubt that the 
domestic consumption of Swedish manufactured goods in 1934 
was higher than that of 1929. On the other hand, the importa- 
tion of certain foreign commodities, e.g. textiles, was a little 
lower. As however the consumption of fruit and artificial silk 
and some other commodities had increased, and the supply 
of ordinary foodstuffs had not fallen off, it seems safe to say 
that the standard of living of the Swedish population was not 
very different in the two years compared. If the improvement 
in housing conditions is taken into consideration, as it should be, 
the probability is that in 1934 the standard had already passed 
the record level of the boom years. This does not mean that 
real income was higher, for it is almost certain that the volume 
of real investment was a little lower in 1934 than in 1929. 


Employment and Unemployment 

In Sweden, as in most other countries, the statistical material 
concerning employment and unemployment is highly unsatis- 
factory. Fortunately, however, so many different statistical 
series are available that careful analysis and comparison can 
nevertheless lead to conclusions that seem reliable. In the 
following survey very little will be said about the discrepancies 
between different kinds of figures, and only the most relevant 
data will be referred to. But the analysis rests on a detailed 
examination of all the available material. 

Employment. An interesting series of figures on the con- 
dition of employment is calculated by the Social Board on 
the basis of reports from employers, each of whom reports a 
figure from 1 to 5 (8 indicating normal employment) for the 
condition in his undertaking. As these statistics were begun 
before the war and have been continually scrutinised and 
improved ever since, the way in which the estimates are made 
has to some extent become standardised. It has become 
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evident, however, that in many cases tk- estimates are not 
only based on the actual employment at the aate when they are 
made—the end of each quarter—but are also influenced by the 
more or less optimistic forecast of employment conditions 
during the coming months which the employer has formed, e.g. 
on the basis of orders in hand. This fact should be kept in 
mind. 

The average index numbers for the six years 1929-1934 
are as follows : 8.4, 8.1, 2.6, 2.4, 2.8, 3.5. During 1982 the index 
was falling and it reached its minimum in March 1983 with 2.3. 
It then rose to 8.1 at the end of the year, while 1934 witnessed 
a further increase to 3.55 in the summer and 8.59 in December. 
Thus, employment was estimated to be much above normal. 
In judging these figures it is well to remember, however, not 
only what has been said above about consideration of future 
prospects—a fact which makes the curve rise earlier and more 
steeply than that of actual employment—but also that the 
employers do not take into account the fact that owing to the 
growth of the population employment should normally show 
an upward trend. 

The statistics compiled by the Federation of Swedish Indus- 
tries indicate a somewhat less favourable development of 
employment. The minimum figure—82 per cent. of the 1929 
level—was reached in April 1988. At the end of 1934 the 
figure was still a little below the 1929 level. Output per worker 
seems to have been about 8 per cent. higher in 1934 than in 1929. 

For the last few years the Social Board has published a new 
series of employment statistics covering certain establishments 
in manufacturing industries which together employ a little more 
than half the total number of workers in these industries. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(Base: Ist quarter of 1933 = 100) 


TABLE II. 


1932 


100 


105 


105 


106 


106 


106 


104 105 


Period | || | 1933 | 1934 | 
Ist quarter | 107 
|| 116 
4th , 116 
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Unfortunately the extent of the seasonal variations is not 
known. It is highly doubtful whether the increase during the 
second quarter of 1933 indicates anything more than a seasonal 
improvement. The number of persons employed rose chiefly 
in the timber industry, but the increase there was about the 
same as in 19382 and 1984. At all events the real improvement 
was slow all through 1988—though the reduction during the last 
quarter was also smaller than the normal for the season—and 
gathered speed only in 1984. 

Such statistics of the number of individuals employed do 
not, however, give a true picture of the increase in employment, 
as the extent of short time or overtime is left out of account. 
In November 1932 the average working week in manufacturing 
industries was 43.2 hours. In November 1933 it had risen 
to 45.4—an increase of about 5 per cent. The figure for Novem- 
ber 1984 is not yet known but will no doubt show a further 
increase. Many firms were working overtime during the 
summer of 1934. Excluding seasonal variations, the number 
of hours worked in Swedish manufacturing industries has 
probably increased by not much less than 20 per cent. since 
the spring of 1938. 


Unemployment. Let us turn now to the development of 
unemployment. It was growing rapidly during 1932. The 
rise in the number of applicants for assistance from the Unem- 
ployment Commission indicates not only an increase in unemploy- 
ment but also that, as the depression went on, the resources of 
the unemployed were used up and the need of assistance became 
more intense. 


TABLE III. MOVEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWEDEN, 
1982-1934 


Unemployment Commission 


Number of applicants for assistance 
(thousands) 


1932 1933 1934 


107 186 
104 159 
100 145 
14 169 


| Trade union returns 

— Perentage unemployed 

| 1932 | 1933 | 

| lst quarter 166 24 28.4 24.1 

| 2nd, 121 19.7 21.9 16.2 

| ard, 88 20 19.4 12.8 
| 4th 90 25.7 23.2 18.5 | | 
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Owing to the high level of seasonal unemployment during 
the period November-March, it is difficult to form an opinion 
concerning the course of the unemployment due to the depres- 
sion and to compare the series representing respectively the 
number of applicants for assistance and the percentage of 
unemployed trade unionists. The latter seems to have had a 
downward tendency as early as the spring of 1933, while the 
former, except for seasonal movements, turned downwards 
much later. During the third quarter of 1933 it was 45 per 
cent. higher than the year before, while trade union unemploy- 
ment was lower. This discrepancy has been much discussed 
in Sweden. Especially towards the end of 1933 a great many 
people held the opinion that business had improved considerably 
but that the number of people seeking public assistance was 
growing. The explanation was sought in the fact that the 
new Socialist Government had proposed and the Riksdag in the 
spring accepted a more liberal unemployment policy, especially 
with regard to public works, to take effect from July. 

To judge the course of unemployment in general it is neces- 
sary to observe that both series of figures are to some extent 
misleading and that they cover different fields. A great many 
workers, e.g. in forestry and agriculture, are not members of 
trade unions but are among the applicants for the assistance 
of the Unemployment Commission. On the other hand, trade 
union members, especially skilled workers, are often disinclined 
to apply to the Commission, as this means that they may have 
to accept relief work, e.g. road building, in places away from 
their homes. Furthermore, the number of districts reporting 
unemployment to the Commission increased rapidly during 
1932-1933. It is certain that many of them, especially in the 
country, had unemployment long before they began reporting. 

The extent of the seasonal variations is evident from the 
fact that the index of seasonally unemployed trade unionists 
at the end of December is 10 4% per cent. and at the end of Janu- 
ary 74% per cent. Unfortunately, it is not possible to compute 
a similar percentage index for the seasonal variation in the 
Unemployment Commission’s statistics, as the absolute number 
of applicants for assistance during the years before 1931 was 
small and of a different order of magnitude from later figures. 
It is, however, necessary to make some estimate of the seasonal 
changes. This has been done on the basis of the 1932 figures 
alone, with the aid of certain assumptions which it would carry 
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us too far to describe here. The justifiability of these assumptions 
has been tested in various ways, e.g. by applying a similar 
method to the trade union statistics. Figure 2 shows the 
shape of the resulting curves after elimination of the seasonal 
changes in both series. Only districts that were already report- 
ing in January 1982 have been included. 


Figure 2. UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWEDEN, 1933-1934 
| (Seasonal Variations Eliminated) 
Pourcentage 


1933 1934 


A = Number of applicants for assistance from the Unemployment Commission in districts 
where unemployment was reported in January 1932 (in thousands). 


B = Percentage of unemployed trade unionists. 


The curve for the number of applicants for assistance from 
the Unemployment Commission had a maximum in September 
1983, while for unemployment among trade unionists the 
maximum was already reached in the spring. The trade unions 
report a worker as unemployed if he has been employed less than 
a certain number of hours—usually 20-24—during the last week. 
The gradual reduction of short time that took place during 
the second and third quarters of 1933 brought a certain number 
of persons above this line and thus made them disappear from 
the trade union unemployment reports. Many of them had 
not reported to the unemployment committees at all, and 
hence no change was caused in the Commission’s statistics. 
Another factor of some importance for the explanation of the 
discrepancy between the two curves is that the total number 
of trade unionists reported in the summer of 1983 showed large 
variations, a circumstance which reduces the reliability | of 
unemployment figures based on them. 


| 

| 
p 
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- On the whole, the curves support the opinion reached above, 
that there was practically no increase in the number employed 
during the first half of 1988, but that the working week was 
slightly lengthened during the second quarter. During the 
third quarter the working week was further lengthened and a 
small increase in the number employed may have taken place. 
Nevertheless, the number of applicants for assistance from the 
Unemployment Commission was on the average 11,000 higher, 
in the districts covered by the statistics used, than during the 
first quarter. The explanation can hardly lie in the growing 
need for assistance, as this factor would have been at work 
during the first half of the year also. To some extent the number 
may have been swollen by the individuals appearing on the 
labour market when the schools finished in the summer and 
military service in the autumn. The increase in the male popu- 
lation of working age—almost 20,000 per annum—has more 
effect on the labour supply in the autumn than at other times 
of the year. It is, however, not improbable that the spread 
of the idea that it had become easier to get unemployment 
assistance under the new regulations had some influence. But 
it is obvious that as far as the districts covered by these figures 
are concerned, any increase due to this cause must be counted 
in thousands and not in tens of thousands. On the other hand, 
it is extremely probable that the large increase in the number 
of districts reporting unemployment—many of them had no 
unemployment committees before 198383—was due not only to 
growing need in the country districts as the depression con- 
tinued, but also to the greater prospects of obtaining State 
subsidies for municipal public works. 

As regards the development from the fourth quarter of 
1988, all the figures corroborate the impression that a rapid 
reduction in unemployment occurred. From the autumn of 
1988 to the autumn of the following year the number of appli- 
cants for assistance declined by about 70,000 ; at the end of the 
year the difference was as much as 79,000. The increase in 
employment must have been somewhat greater, as the number of 
Swedes of working age had risen and a net immigration of a 
few thousand annually has been going on all through the depres- 
sion. Thus the total increase of employment may be estimated 
to be 80,000-90,000. This figure no doubt far exceeds the 
number absorbed by manufacturing industries, which seems to 
be round about 40,000-50,000 ; the remainder found work in 
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building, public works, and commerce, and perhaps in agri- 
culture. 

A comparison between conditions in 1929 and in 1984 offers 
some interest. The number of applicants for assistance in the 
autumn of the latter year was about 80,000, and the total number 
of unemployed manual workers was probably not much larger. 
In May 1927 an unemployment census arrived at the figure 
of about 70,000 unemployed. It is safe to say, therefore, that 
the number of unemployed in the autumn of 1929 did not 
fall short of 50,000. Consequently, the increase in unemploy- 
ment among manual workers up to 1984 may be estimated at 
something like 30,000, and was certainly not more than 50,000. 
The trade unions reported an increase of about 25,000. 

This rise in unemployment should be compared with the 
increase in the number of males of working age since 1929—very 
few women were among the unemployed—which may be estim- 
ated at more than 100,000. Hence, the number employed must 
have been considerably larger in the autumn of 1934 than in 
1929. Yet this estimate does not include the 40,000 employed 
on relief works, for in Sweden they are counted as still unem- 
ployed. 

It would carry us too far to embark upon the question of 
the distribution between various industries of this improvement 
from 1933 to 1984: As should be expected, the manufacturing 
industries which have absorbed the greatest number of workers 
during the last twelve months have been those concerned 
with producers’ goods, i.e. the forest industry and saw mills, as 
well as mines, and metal and engineering works. Textile and 
clothing manufacturing firms have also absorbed a large number. 
As part of their production has been used to refill stocks, the 
increase has to a certain extent been due to an increased invest- 
ment demand ; this has of course been the case with producers’ 
goods. Evidently it is foreign demand and domestic investment 
demand, rather than increased purchases by consumers, that 
have been the driving force in the surprisingly quick Swedish 
recovery. To a closer consideration of this question the analysis 
will now turn. 


(To be continued.) 


Productive Occupation for 
Unemployed Young Workers in Poland 


by 


Jan RosNER 
International Labour Office 


During a recent journey to Poland, Mr. Jan Rosner, who 
wished to study at close quarters the measures taken in that country 
to provide productive occupation for unemployed young workers, 
had a series of interviews with the competent authorities and also 
visited twelve employment centres. To complete his facts, he even 
spent a few days living the same life as the unemployed in one 
of the camps. In the following article, which is based on the 
information he collected and on what he saw himself, Mr. Rosner 
shows how the Polish system is organised, and describes the life 
of the unemployed in the labour camps. The account is completed 
by a few personal conclusions suggested to the author by his enquiry. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG YouNG WORKERS IN POLAND 


HERE is unfortunately no means of determining, even 

approximately, the number of unemployed young workers 
in Poland. For all sorts of reasons which would be difficult 
to analyse here but which have been mentioned elsewhere by 
the present writer}, the Polish statistics of unemployment 
in general are not very complete. They are of course still 
less so in regard to “ unemployed young workers ”’, many of 
whom are not recorded even in countries which have a highly 
developed system of social statistics. ? 


1 Cf. Jan Rosner : “ Measures to Combat the Depression and Unemployment 
n Poland ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2, Aug. 1934. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Unemployment among Young Per- 
sons, Chapter I : “ Statistics of Unemployed Young Persons ”. Report submitted 
to the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 1935. 
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The public employment exchanges do, it is true, indicate 
the number of “juvenile workers ’’ (from 15 to 18 years of age) 
registered as unemployed. The number of these in Poland in 
October 1934 was 1,274, or less than 0.5 per cent. of the 294,874 
unemployed workers of all ages registered. Clearly this per- 
centage bears no relation to the truth. Investigations made 
in Great Britain have shown that the percentage of unemployed 
workers from 14 to 17 years of age, the age group corresponding 
to that of unemployed juveniles in Poland, was about 5 per 
cent. of the total number of unemployed, or ten times as high 
as the percentage given in the Polish employment exchange 
statistics. 

There are no unemployment figures at all for “ young 
adults’ (between 18 and 24 years of age). The statistics 
compiled by the employment exchanges are not classified by 
age groups and no special investigations have been made in 
Poland to determine the age distribution. 

The enquiries made by the International Labour Office 
into unemployment among young persons have led to the 
conclusion that, in most of the countries considered, the number 
of unemployed workers under 25 years of age is about 25 per 


cent. of the total number of unemployed of all ages. If this 
percentage holds good for Poland, there must have been at 
the end of October 1934 some 74,000 unemployed workers 
under 25 years of age in that country, allowing only for the 
unemployed registered at the public employment exchanges. 


If “ invisible unemployment ”’, which is widespread in Poland, 
is taken into account the figure must have been not less than 
150,000. But even the latter figure includes only the younger 
unemployed workers in towns. It is difficult to estimate the 
number in rural districts but it is probably not less than 250,000, 
the total number of “ unemployed peasants”’ being about a 
million. 

Accordingly there must be about 400,000 young workers 
who are either wholly unemployed or working on agricultural 
undertakings which are too small to provide them with full- 
time employment and adequate means of subsistence. 

Are all these young workers merely the victims of the economic 
depression which overtook the world in 1929, or are there other 
causes as well which have an adverse effect on the labour market 


2 Cf. Jan Rosner : op. cit, 
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for the younger workers? Even a superficial study of the 
question shows that such special causes do exist. A _ brief 
description of them may be given here. 

In the first place, there is a demographic factor. The 
yearly rate of natural increase of the Polish population fluc- 
tuates round about 15 per mille and in 1981 it was higher 
than in any other European country. Every year, the number 
of births registered in excess of deaths is about 450,000. Accord- 
ingly there must be some hundreds of thousands of young 
persons entering the labour market every year. This immense 
rise in the total population of working age is not accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in opportunities for employment. 
Owing to the depression, the rate at which the country is being 
industrialised has fallen off, emigration no longer finds an 
outlet, and in 1981 and 1982 the number of former emigrants 
returning from abroad was even greater than the number of 
those leaving the country. Thus rural over-population in 
Poland, which even before the war was serious, has now reached 
alarming proportions owing to the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion and the lack of opportunity for emigration or internal 
migration. 

Moreover, as in most other countries, there is a marked 
tendency in Poland for young people to enter secondary schools 
and higher educational establishments, with the result that 
there is an excessive supply of candidates for employment in 
commerce, the liberal professions, public services, etc., with 
consequent serious overcrowding in these occupations. 

The position is no more favourable in the non-intellectual 
occupations. As the writer has already pointed out}, measures 
have been taken during the depression to encourage the employ- 
ment in industry of workers with families to support rather 
than that of young unmarried workers. As a matter of fact, 
the percentage of juveniles employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries, which in 1981 was 6 per cent. of the total number of 
workers employed, fell to 5.1 per cent. in 1932, 3.2 per cent. 
in 19838, and 2.2 per cent. in 1934 (data for the end of January 
of each year). 

There are also a great many “ blind-alley ” occupations 
which hold out no prospects of a future career. In this connec- 
tion it is important to note the situation in which very young 


1 Ibid. 
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workers are placed owing to the gap between the school-leaving 
age (14 years) and that of admission to employment (15 years). 
This absence of co-ordination of educational and labour legisla- 
tion is attended by somewhat paradoxical results. A boy 
who is both capable and studious and who has completed his 
elementary education at the age contemplated by the Act 
must wait a year before he may be employed on productive 
work. He is thus compelled to remain idle, and no measures 
have been taken to enable him to use this year to improve 
his general education and vocational training. The year of 
enforced idleness is not only fraught with serious moral risks 
for young persons between 14 and 15 years of age but often 
leads to their entering occupations which are not covered by 
labour legislation (such as certain itinerant trades) and are 
typical examples of blind-alley employment. 

This brief survey of the extent of unemployment among young 
workers and of the causes affecting the market for such labour 
brings out clearly enough the obstacles which beset any attempt 
to assist unemployed young workers in Poland. In view of 
these there can be no doubt that it will not be enough to provide 
young people in Poland with opportunities for vocational training 
or retraining, or for continuing their general education, however 
important such measures may be. The problem to be solved is 
how to increase opportunities of employment for young workers, 
the demand for whose services, owing to the effect of the eco- 
nomic depression and other organic causes, is growing smaller 
and smaller. 

In these circumstances, it seemed that it would be interest- 
ing to study at first hand the measures taken in Poland to 
provide unemployed young workers with productive work. The 
Polish authorities, to whom the warmest thanks are due for 
their helpfulness, very kindly arranged for the writer to visit 
12 employment centres for unemployed young workers, and to 
study closely the internal organisation of these centres and the 
life and work of the young people employed in them. In spite 
of all the facilities given for a detailed examination of how the 
centres are administered and for free intercourse with the young 
“ voluntary ’’ workers, it was soon realised that some and not 
the least important aspects of life in these employment centres 
escape the visitor who does not have to live that life and only 
observes it from the outside. The writer therefore decided to 
sign on as an “ unemployed young worker”’ and to spend at 
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least a few days incognito in an employment centre in order 
to obtain some personal experience of the system actually 
applied there. Here again, the Polish authorities were good 
enough to help. It was agreed that the projected visit should 
be made to an employment centre in the Beskides Mountains 
(Western Carpathians). Provided with a letter to the Director 
of the employment centre, who was the only member of the 
staff in the secret, the writer spent a week in the camp as an 
ordinary voluntary worker sharing the life of the unemployed 
young men. What follows is more or less the report on these 
investigations. 


PropuctTiIvE OccuPATION FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUNG WoRKERS 


The idea of providing productive employment for unem- 
ployed young workers arose in various circles during 1932. 
In several other countries, notably Germany and Switzerland, 
the first steps were taken by students’ associations ! and orga- 
nisations for social work, but in Poland they were taken by the 
administrative authorities, and in particular the Minister of 
Social Welfare and the Voivode of Silesia, Mr. Grazynski. In 
1982 the latter formed the first “ voluntary labour brigades ”’. 
A year later several other employment centres were opened, 
with the support of the authorities, by a youth organisation 
called the “ Marksmen’s Union ’’. At the end of 1988 the move- 
ment was centralised and its administration entrusted to the 
Association for the Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons, 
which is a private organisation subsidised by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and by the Employment Fund. Only the bri- 
gades formed in Silesia have remained autonomous and are 
directly controlled by the Voivode’s Office in. this province. 
However, the movement for the assistance of unemployed 
young workers has not yet crystallised in any definitive form 
of organisation. The experience of the next few years will 
determine the form to be ultimately adopted. 

The objects of the Association for the Assistance of Unem- 
ployed Young Persons have been described as follows in its 
rules : the provision of employment for young people in labour 
centres, the physical education of young people employed in 
these centres and their preparation for military service ; the 


1 Cf. K. Errinc: Arbeitslager und freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst in ——— 
“Schweiz, Holland, Wales. Geneva, 1933. 
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organisation of relief and material assistance for unemployed 
‘young workers; the vocational training of young people ; 
educational and “ cultural ’’ activities for the benefit of young 
people ; research work and propaganda. The scope as thus 
defined is fairly wide; in practice the Association is almost 
exclusively concerned with the organisation of employment 
centres. In 1934 the number of these was 60, including 6 for 
girls, and in addition there were a few centres in Silesia. There 
were about 9,000 unemployed young people in the centres run 
by the Association and about 2,600 in Silesia, or some 11,600 
in all. 

The centres are scattered all over the country. It will be 
found however on examining their geographical distribution 
more closely that most of them are situated on the Vistula 
or its main tributaries and on another important river, the 
Warta. Out of a total of 9,000 young workers employed in the 
centres run by the Association for the Relief of Unemployed 
Young Persons, about 7,000 were engaged in correcting the 
courses of these rivers. The Association has very wisely refrained 
from dispersing the efforts of the young workers over a number 
of different jobs not forming an organic whole ; it has instead 
employed them on a single operation which will be extremely 
useful to the community and is of such a kind as to appeal 
to the imagination of the young. 

In addition, about 1,000 unemployed young workers were 
engaged on road and railway contruction; some 700 young 
people of both sexes were employed in workshops (400 of them 
in dressmaking, 200 in carpentering and ironwork, and 100 in 
shoemaking) ; and about 100 girls were engaged in farm work 
in agricultural employment centres. 

The work done by the young voluntary workers is very 
simple though as a rule fairly arduous. One of the special features 
of the Polish system consists in employing the young voluntary 
workers very often on the same work as the ordinary adult 
workers, commonly called “ civilians’’. The latter carry out 
the operations which are technically more difficult or require 
more training and endurance, whereas the “ valiants’’’ (as the 
young voluntary workers in the employment centres are called) 
do the unskilled work. For instance, in road making, the young 
workers clear the ground, break stones, etc., while the “ civil- 
ian’’ workers do the more skilled work; and similarly for 


laying drain pipes, gas pipes, etc. 
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The advantage of this system is that the young voluntary 
workers are kept in touch with the others and are not made to 
work in an artificial environment formed expressly to keep 
them employed. On the other hand, under this system it is 
clearly difficult to maintain that the “ valiants ”’ do not compete 
with adult workers who might be employed on the same job. 
In many other countries, young unemployed workers are 
employed on what is sometimes called “extra” work, i.e. 
public works which could not be carried out in the ordinary 
way.! Such a solution, which is perfectly justified in countries 
which are already well equipped economically, might seem 
slightly paradoxical in Poland, where there still is so much to 
be done as regards the most elementary public works, such as 
the construction of roads and railways, dykes, ete. The author- 
ities have therefore not hesitated to employ these young 
workers on work which is undoubtedly a matter of prime 
necessity instead of on public works which might perhaps be 
described as luxuries. 

It might of course be argued that such work ought not to 
be given to unemployed young workers paid at less than the 
normal rate, but rather to unemployed adults. The convic- 
tion is however gaining ground that the principle of re- 
placing juvenile by adult labour, if applied too strictly, 
involves certain risks. The harmful influence of unemployment 
on the character of the workers makes itself felt more quickly 
and is attended by much more serious consequences for young 
people than for adults. Moreover, the future of various indus- 
tries may be gravely prejudiced if young persons are systemat- 
ically excluded from the yards and factories, for this practice 
may shortly lead to a serious dearth of young skilled workers. 
There remains the question of wages. Clearly there is a grave 
risk of a general lowering of working conditions and of under- 
cutting if young workers, paid at less than the normal rate, 
are systematically employed instead of adult workers. If 
however the employment of unemployed young workers is kept 
within narrow limits and if they are given unskilled work to 
do side by side with adult workers, there is a better case for 
paying them less than the normal rate. At bottom, the same 
thing happens in factories and workshops where apprentices 


1 Cf. Unemployment among Young Persons (op. cit.), Chapter IV : “ Productive 
Occupation for Unemployed Young Persons ”. 
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or other young workers are employed at lower rates than those 
of adult workers. 

In reality, the question is merely one of degree. In 1934 
the number of young voluntary workers engaged on public 
works was about 11,000. At the same period there were about 
92,000 adult workers engaged on the same kind of work. ! 
Thus the number of young workers was only 12 per cent. of 
the number of adults, a proportion which does not seem ex- 
cessive. It may be noted that in Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
the Government has prescribed that at least 15 per cent. of the 
workers employed on public relief works shall be between 18 
and 24 years of age. 

The young men in the employment centres are between 17 
and 22 years of age and have not yet done their military ser- 
vice. The age limits for girls are 15 and 22 years of age (18 and 22 
for non-residential centres). It could be seen that these age 
limits were not always strictly applied and that, for instance, 
boys between 15 and 16 years of age could be found in the 
employment centres. 

Employment in these centres is entirely voluntary. This 
is indeed a natural consequence of the legal status of the Asso- 
ciation for the Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons, which 
is a private organisation. In Silesia, however, where the employ- 
ment centres are organised directly by the authorities, young 
unemployed persons who are found fit for work after a searching 
medical examination and who refuse to enter an employment 
centre may be refused the allowances granted by their communes. 
In practice this measure is not very effective since the young 
people in question seldom have a right to unemployment 
relief, most of them never having been in employment. 

The recruiting of young workers for the employment centres 
is done by the employment exchanges and by some social orga- 
nisations, in particular the youth organisations. The employ- 
ment centres do not as a rule do anything themselves to find 
workers. There are however exceptions, as for instance when 
help was needed for the districts flooded in 1984. On that 
occasion the heads of the employment centres sent group leaders 
to the flooded districts to recruit young men with the help of 
the village mayors, a procedure in many respects similar to that 
previously used for recruiting emigrants. 


1 Average from April to October 1934. 
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In Silesia posters reading as follows are to be seen on the 
walls : 

- Join a voluntary labour brigade ! With work, , health, and 
amusements you will enjoy life and feel that you are being useful to 
the community. The voluntary labour brigades recruit young men 


between 18 and 21 years of age through the communal employment 
exchanges, in agreement with the local Employment Fund committees. 


The unemployed young people in the centres are in most 
cases the children of peasants or manual workers. The camp 
directors state that they prefer dealing with young peasants, 
who adapt themselves more easily than young town workers 
to the discipline and the rather monotonous life of the centres. 
In some camps the young voluntary workers are continually 
coming and going. They may leave the camp at any time, but 
if they stay at least four days beyond the trial period, which 
is ten days, they are entitled to their fare back to their homes. 
It is found that they soon get accustomed to the discipline and 
the work that at first seemed intolerable ; when the payment 
of the return fare is made to depend on their staying some time 
in the camp, there is more chance of reducing the continual 
changes which obviously have an adverse effect on efficiency 
and seriously hinder the educational work carried on in the 
centres. 

It is a pity that apart from the leaders of all grades there are 
hardly any intellectual workers in the employment centres. 
Daily intercourse between such workers and young peasants 
and manual workers would be a valuable element in the social 
education of all this youth which has, as it were, lost its bear- 
ings, and which, in the intention of the founders of the employ- 
ment centres, ought some day to be the nucleus of a new eco- 
nomic system. 

The employment centres consist of from 100 to 500 persons 
and are divided into brigades (100 persons) and groups (25 per- 
sons). Persons employed in the centres fall into two classes : 
the higher staff and the workers. The higher staff includes the 
camp director, a bursar, instructors in physical training and 
in civics, brigade leaders, and technical instructors when the 
employment centre itself organises the work. The workers 
consist of young men, known as “ valiants ’’, and group leaders. 
The camp director is appointed by the Association for the 
Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons (in Silesia by the 
Unemployment Relief Committees), while the other members 
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of the higher staff are appointed by the camp director, subject 
to approval by the same authorities. 

The selection of the higher staff is one of the greatest prac- 
tical difficulties, and a full solution is not yet in sight. The same 
problem arises, without exception, in all countries which have 
attempted to find productive occupation for unemployed young 
people. At present the higher staff is mainly recruited from 
among ex-soldiers. Ex-officers have usually been chosen as 
camp directors, and young officers or non-commissioned officers 
as instructors. In Silesia, the regulations for the labour brigades 
provide that group and brigade leaders and camp directors 
must, as far as possible, be non-commissioned or reserve officers. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the purpose of these 
provisions is to give the camps the character of military training 
centres. In actual fact the reason why so many soldiers are 
appointed to the higher staffs is to be found rather in the 
absence of civilians capable of taking charge of such groups 
of young people. In the Association for the Assistance of 
Unemployed Young Persons it is considered that the arrange- 
ment is necessarily provisional. But until it is possible to train 
leaders who can appreciate the social and economic significance 
of the employment centres, and have the necessary qualities 
of leadership and the necessary special instruction, there is 
no choice but to employ the only people who already possess 
the technique of administering such centres, that is, military 
men. It is not surprising that staff of this kind should apply 
the same methods in dealing with labour recruits as with mili- 
tary recruits, with the result that there is a strong flavour of 
military discipline in most of the camps. 

There can be no question of the need for discipline. It is 
essential to the operation of any undertaking, and particularly 
to that of the employment centres, consisting as they do of 
highly anarchic elements, and at best of young people who are 
not accustomed to regular work. It is, however, legitimate 
to enquire whether it would not be well to substitute for a form 
of military discipline, based on passive obedience, some kind 
of social discipline and to give the young voluntary workers as 
autonomous an organisation as possible, leaving them not only 
the execution of the work but also some share in the general 
administration of the employment centres. This would help 
them to understand the value and the significance of the work 
they are doing and would develop their sense of individual and 
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collective responsibility, thus fostering precisely those qualities 
which at present are lacking in them. 

As has been pointed out above, the Association for the 
Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons fully appreciates 
the importance of training leaders who will meet the real needs 
of the organisation. During the winter of 1933-34, three courses 
were held for this purpose, at which about 50 group and brigade 
leaders were trained. It was the Association’s intention to 
hold further training courses during the winter of 1934-35 for 
camp directors. 1 

The young men in the “ closed’ employment centres (the 
most usual kind) are provided with a complete outfit, including 
working clothes, underclothing, boots, overcoat, etc. Their 
working clothes are made of drill; the leaders wear stripes of 
different patterns on their sleeves. The clothes are clean, but 
often rather worn. The young voluntary workers are not given 
a second suit to wear outside the camp. The girls have ordinary 
working clothes. 

Housing conditions vary considerably from one centre to 
another. Where the Association for the Assistance of Unem- 
ployed Young Persons has built special hutments, the camps 
consist of several wooden buildings. These include dormitories 
(with two tiers of beds, provided with straw mattresses, sheets, 
pillow cases, and blankets), offices, a kitchen, etc. The dormi- 
tories are well kept and clean, but sometimes not quite large 
enough. The voluntary workers are often provided with cup- 
boards or lockers in which they can keep their belongings. This 
does not seem to be an unnecessary precaution, for unfortunately 
in certain camps thefts frequently occur. 

As a rule, the food is well cooked and there is always plenty 
of it. The rations are 20 per cent. larger than the army rations. 
Each brigade appoints a representative to keep in touch with 
the cook and see that the supplies used are fresh and of good 
quality. This system of direct control by the persons concerned 
seems to give very good results. Young people who join an 
employment centre benefit in many ways, but the most impor- 
tant improvement in their living conditions is usually in the food. 

It may be added that the Association for the Assistance of 
Unemployed Young Persons encourages the opening of co-opera- 
tive shops in the employment centres and gives them financial 


+ For the programme of these courses, cf. Unemployment among Young Per- 
sons, Chapter IV, Appendix II. 
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support. In most of the centres there are canteens run by the 
young voluntary workers, which sell cigarettes, fruit, choco- 
late, etc. 

In addition to clothing, food, and lodging, the young volun- 
tary workers receive money allowances. These are of two 
kinds. First, each “ valiant ’’ receives 50 groszys ! per working 
day ; the group leaders receive one zloty and the brigade leaders 
1.50 zlotys per day, whether a working day or not. Secondly, 
to encourage saving and to provide the young people with 
some resources when they leave the centre, each worker is 
credited with 5 zlotys per month on a savings book which is 
only handed over to him on his discharge from the centre. 
In Upper Silesia, these savings credits take the form of bonuses 
amounting to 20 or 40 per cent. of the cash payments; they 
are in principal paid over once a year or when the worker leaves 
the camp, but in the latter case only when he has a sound reason 
for doing so. 

_ Before entering the camp, applicants have to pass a medical 
examination, the object of which is to reject those who are 
suffering from infectious disease or who are not strong enough 
for camp life. The average level of health and physical develop- 
ment is very good. There are few cases of illness ; the young 
workers are insured against accidents in the course of work, 
and these also are rare. Every camp either has a doctor or a 
hospital attendant on its staff or can obtain medical assistance 
from the nearest sickness insurance fund. 

The cost of a voluntary worker is about 2.65 zlotys per day. 


This is made up as follows : ? 
Zlotys 
Board 
Money allowances (including the higher payments to leaders) 
Outfit (clothing, boots, etc.) 
Cost of transport 
Cost of maintenance of outfit and equipment 
Training courses, publications, sports equipment, subsidies to 
co-operative shops 
Health 
Bonuses 
Social insurance 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


1 The cost of outfit is low because part of it is supplied free of charge by the military 
au thorities. 


1 1 zloty (100 groszys) = about 58 Swiss centimes. 
2 Information obtained from the Association for the Assistance of Unemployed 
Young Persons. 
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The centres organised by the Association for the Assistance: 
of Unemployed Young Persons derive their income from, two 
sources: part of their work is financed by the Employment’ 
Fund and part of it is carried out for the account of the ain 
autonomous local authorities, or social institutions. ; 

When the work is financed by the Employment Fund, 
the Fund grants the institution undertaking it a subsidy of 
about 2.50 zlotys per worker per working day. Accordingly, 
the Association has to meet a deficit of about 15 groszys per 
worker per working day, which is covered by subsidies from 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. For days on which no work 
can be done owing to weather or other reasons, the Association 
receives from the Employment Fund 2 zlotys per worker: per 
day, which covers the cost of maintenance of the young volun- 
tary workers, but not the money allowances, which for those 
days are paid only to group and brigade leaders. 

When the work is undertaken for public authorities or social 
institutions, these make no payment to the Association for the 
Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons and the running 
expenses of the employment centres are covered by subsidies 
from the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

In Silesia, the running expenses of the centres amount to 
about 2.96 zlotys per worker per day. The camp directors 
receive an average of 2.80 zlotys per worker per working day 
(8 zlotys in industrial districts and 2.50 zlotys in agricultural 
districts), so that here too there is a deficit of about 16 groszys 
per worker per working day. 

For purposes of comparison, it may be mentioned that in 
respect of adult unemployed workers engaged on public works, 
the Employment Fund pays the body carrying out the work 
a subsidy which is usually at the rate of 3 zlotys per man-day 
worked. In some localities, for instance in Warsaw and in 
Lodz, the rate is as high as 4 zlotys per day, whereas in others, 
and in particular in the purely agricultural districts of East 
Poland, the subsidy, and accordingly the wage paid to the 
workers, is often less than 8 zlotys per day. It may be added 
that the actual wage of workers engaged on public works may 
be higher than the subsidy rate when the latter is increased by 
a contribution from the body carrying out the work. The wage 
paid to workers engaged on public works in Silesia is in fact 
usually 5 zlotys per day. 

Assuming that 9,000 young people are employed in the 
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centres organised by the Association for the Assistance of 
Unemployed Young Persons, the total cost in respect of each 
working day would be about 23,850 zlotys. If the number of 
days actually worked in the year is taken as about 250, the total 
cost per year would be about 5,962,500 zlotys, plus the cost of 
the 115 days on which no work is done and in respect of which 
no money allowances are paid. The cost for these days is 2 zlotys 
per person, making 18,000 zlotys per day for the 9,000 young 
voluntary workers, or a total of about 2,070,000 zlotys for the 
year. The aggregate cost of the 9,000 young voluntary workers 
for one year would thus be about 8,032,500 zlotys. 

It appears from a statement made in the Diet by 
Mr. Sowinski on 9 February 1935 that the actual cost during 
the financial year 1934-35 must have been lower. In fact, during 
the first six months of this period the total cost of providing 
occupation for unemployed young people amounted to 3,343,000 
zlotys.1 It probably decreased still further in the course of the 
following six months, for while from April to September 1934 
there were at times as many as 9,000 workers in the centres, 
the average was about 8,000, and it certainly was still lower 
during the autumn and winter (October 1934 to March 1935). 


Lire Lasour CAMP 


This part of the present report is more directly based 
than the remainder on the writer’s own observations 
during his stay in an employment centre. But it should be 
made clear at the outset that while it would not always be 
safe to generalise from the facts observed in this particular 
camp, information obtained elsewhere and visits to other 
camps confirm the view that conditions in the camp in question 
were fairly representative of the life of the young voluntary 
workers as a general rule. 

The daily time-table of the voluntary workers calls for one 
initial comment. In spite of the fact that the employment 
centres are organised with a view to affording unemployed 
young workers not only work of some kind but also an oppor- 
tunity for training and education, the main consideration is 
certainly the performance of manual work. When the nature 
of the work makes it impossible to occupy all the workers 


» Monitor Polski, 11 Feb. 1935, 
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in the camp simultaneously, two 6-hour shifts are worked, 
thus spreading the working day over a period of 12 hours. 
This arrangement, however, has certain disadvantages, the 
chief being that the young people have to get up very early. 
For all kinds of practical reasons it is desirable that certain 
daily events should occur at the same time for everybody in 
the camp (prayers, meals, rollcalls, etc.). Accordingly all the 
young workers, whether they belong to the first shift, from 
6 a.m. to 12 noon, or the second, from 12 noon to 6 p.m., have 
to rise very early. In camps where two shifts are worked, 
reveille varies from 4 to 4.30 a.m. ; in other camps it is usually 
at 5 a.m. 

As soon as the bugle sounds, everyone goes to wash. Beds 
are made and the roll is called, followed by prayers for the 
whole camp. The young men then take their bowls and fetch 
their breakfast from the kitchen. This meal consists of coffee, 
sometimes with milk, bread (one kilogram per head per day), 
and dripping or jam. About an hour after getting up, the young 
men have cleaned their bowls and are ready for work. The 
workplaces are usually fairly near the camp and the workers 
go there on foot, marching in column and singing. 

The necessary tools are supplied by the foreman representing 
the body which is organising the work. For excavation or similar 
operations, the tools consist of shovels, pickaxes, wheelbarrows, 
trucks, etc. At the same time, the foreman checks the number 
of men who have come to work. 

As already stated, the “ valiants”’ are very often employed 
on the same jobs as adult workers. This arrangement does not 
always run smoothly at first, but as a rule things settle down 
in the end. This seems also to be true of relations with the 
local population. There have been several cases in which 
these people were not very friendly, or were even definitely 
hostile, to the young voluntary workers, who seemed to them 
to be dangerous competitors for employment on public works. 
Occasionally there has even been serious trouble between the 
peasants and the employment centres. But in course of time 
relations have become normal and hostility has given way 
to neutrality, or even to cordiality. The disinterested way 
in which the young voluntary workers helped to rescue the 
peasants and their belongings during the floods of August 
1984, often behaving courageously, not to say heroically, 
contributed a great deal to this result. The writer often went 
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for a walk in a voluntary worker’s uniform near the camp 
where he stayed, without ever seeing the slightest sign of 
hostility on the part of the local population. 

The intensity of the work and the output vary greatly 
from one camp to another. The output seems to be highest 
where scientific management has been introduced and job 
specifications drawn up in agreement with the management 
permit of measuring the young voluntary workers’ output. 
The standard output is that of an adult working 8 hours a 
day in private employment. According to information supplied 
by the Association for the Assistance of Unemployed Young 
Persons, the output of a young voluntary worker working 
6 hours a day is at first fairly low, but subsequently settles 
down at between 70 and 150 per cent. of an adult worker’s 
output in an 8-hour day.! This indicates that the unemployed 
young workers have to work very hard since they often do in 
6 hours as much work as an adult worker does in 8. 

It may also be mentioned that with a view to raising output, 
a system of collective and individual bonuses is applied. In 
one of the camps visited the arrangement was as follows. A 
group (25 men) which exceeded the average output of the 
camp during a period of 10 days received a bonus of 8 zlotys ; 
if the output was in excess of the standard, the bonus amounted 
to 10 zlotys. If several groups were in excess of the standard, 
the group with the best output received 20 zlotys. Every 
ten days, a list of the various groups in order of output was 
posted on a board near the huts. * Bonuses were spent by the 
group as a whole, for instance, on a camera, on having a photo- 
graph taken of the group, on a subscription to a newspaper, etc. 

In some centres, the “valiants”’ are given, after three 
hours’ work, a meal consisting of bread and butter, dripping, 
jam, etc. In view of the high output expected of the young 
workers, this practice, or at any rate a break of fifteen to 
thirty minutes, seems to be highly desirable. 

Dinner (for both shifts) is served immediately after the 
return of the first shift to the camp. This meal, as already 
noted, is ample and well cooked. A typical bill of fare is soup, 
beef (100 to 120 grammes per head), potatoes, vegetables, 


* Z. ZALESKI : Le chémage et l’organisation de l’assistance 4 la jeunesse en ch6mage 
en Pologne, p. 25. Warsaw, 1934. 
* This system closely resembles that of the “shock brigades” in U.S.S.R. 
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and bread. On Sundays there is dessert as well. Dinner is 
followed by a rest period, varying from one to two hours in 
the different camps. The second shift, however, has no rest 
period but goes off to work immediately after dinner. This 
is another serious disadvantage of the two-shift system. 

About two hours of the afternoon are taken up with physical 
exercises, lessons, and lectures. It was mentioned above that 
the programme of a labour camp includes preparatory training 
for military service. This consists of exercises such as lining 
up, forming columns, marching and singing. No great importance 
can be attached to these exercises from the standpoint of 
military training. Their purpose is rather to introduce a 
measure of discipline among these children of the countryside 
and of the suburbs who have never had an opportunity of 
doing gymnastics as taught in the secondary schools or of 
performing open-air exercises as scouts. In practice, this kind 
of preparatory military training is given to all pupils in secon- 
dary schools, and the young people in labour camps are cer- 
tainly not better trained from a military point of view than are 
the pupils in the secondary schools. 

It sometimes happens that over-zealous camp directors 
or instructors are tempted to make the young voluntary work- 
ers carry out more tiring exercises, such as long route marches 
or field exercises. The writer actually saw a route march 
which lasted several hours during the night from Saturday to 
Sunday. Such practices are however irregular, and the Asso- 
ciation for the Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons 
has forbidden them, as being out of place in an employment 
centre and not leaving the young workers enough time for rest. 
Generally speaking, when the productive occupation of young 
voluntary workers is taken seriously, as it is in Poland, it is 
practically impossible to use the employment centres for 
purposes of military training. 

About an hour a day is devoted to lessons and lectures. 
The teaching syllabus has not been standardised. It usually 
includes courses in geography, history, and economics, and 
lectures on current political problems. During his stay in an 
employment centre the writer gave a lecture on the International 
Labour Office and the League of Nations, and especially on 
unemployment among young persons, a subject of immediate 
interest to the audience. In camps where there are illiterates 
special efforts are made to teach them to read and write. The 
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task of teaching the illiterate is very often entrusted to “ val- 
iants’’ who are ready to try what they can do. Such work 
does of course afford a splendid opportunity of developing 
esprit de corps and the habit of mutual assistance, but there are 
reasons for doubting whether it can yield practical results of 
any value and whether it is not beyond the powers of these 
young amateur teachers. It would perhaps be more appro- 
priate to assign this work to unemployed schoolmasters. 

When the physical exercises and classes are over, the young 
people have a few hours to themselves. With permission from 
the camp director, they may then leave the camp, but they 
prefer to spend the time resting, reading (chiefly newspapers), 
and playing games either in the open air (especially all kinds 
of ball games) or indoors (dominoes, chess, ping-pong, etc.). 
In all the camps there are dining huts, where the principal 
meals are served and where the young people may read, write, 
or play games. The dining huts are provided with libraries 
(lending or otherwise), wireless sets, and sometimes even a 
piano. 

Supper is served about 7 p.m. In accordance with the 
usual Polish custom, it is a light meal, consisting as a rule 
of soup, vegetables, and coffee. After supper the young people 
are free. The evening rollcall and prayers take place between 
8 and 9 p.m. By 9 or 9.30 p.m. everyone is in bed and lights 
are out. 

It will be seen that the day is well filled with all sorts of 
occupations. The young people are not however overworked. 
A criticism that might be made of some camps is that insuffi- 
cient time is allowed for sleep. As already stated,.this happens 
especially when two shifts are worked. In the camp where 
the writer stayed, everyone rose at 4.15 a.m. and went to bed 
at 9 p.m., so there was not more than seven hours’ sleep, which 
is certainly not enough for lads tired out by their day’s work. 
It would be easy enough to get over this difficulty by suppress- 
ing the two-shift system wherever it is practised. Nowhere 
did the system seem to be unavoidable for technical reasons. 

Before concluding this section, something may be said 
about the labour camps for girls. One of these was visited, 
at Raszyn near Warsaw, and left a very good impression. 
The girls lived in houses with modern conveniences (bath 
rooms, heating, etc.) and the conditions under which they 
lived were in this respect definitely better than those in the 
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young men’s camps. The girls’ camp was a model of clean- 
liness, but what particularly impressed visitors was the atmo- 
sphere. Discipline was strict but not in the least military. 
Dealings with the director and leaders, who were all women, 
were far more friendly than in the young men’s camps. In 
short, co-operation took the place of subordination, and the 
result was a homely and contented atmosphere which is seldom 
found in the young men’s camps. 1 : 


Future Forms or PropuctivE OccuPpaTION FOR UNEMPLOYED 
Younc WoRKERS 


Everyone who is concerned in providing productive occu- 
pation for unemployed young workers agrees that the present 
type of organisation is only experimental and that it will in 
due course be replaced by other arrangements made in the 
light of experience. Although it is clearly impossible to say 
exactly what shape the organisation will finally take, some of 
its essential features can already be pointed out. 

The observations made at the beginning of this article 
about the special features of unemployment among young 
people in Poland showed that the situation was not exclusively 
due to the economic depression through which the country is 
passing. Apart from the depression, various factors of a differ- 
ent kind, to some extent organic, have played and continue 
to play an important part. Among these factors already men- 
tioned are the acute over-population of the country, parti- 
cularly in the rural districts, the very high natural rate of 
increase of the population, the complete stoppage of migration, 
and finally, the eagerness of young people in all classes of 
society to enter secondary schools and colleges, with the result 
that the liberal professions are being more and more over- 
crowded and that there is considerable unemployment among 
professional workers. Since some of these factors are more 
‘or less permanent, it follows that the problem of finding em- 
ployment for young persons will still have to be faced even 
when the country has emerged from the present economic 


1 It is interesting to note that an American writer who visited several labour 
camps in Germany was similarly impressed by the difference between the atmo- 
sphere of the men’s and women’s camps in that country (cf. S. Britten AUSTIN : 
“Salvaging the Workless: Britain and Germany”, in Saturday Evening Post, 
11 Aug. 1934). 
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depression, and that it will probably be necessary to consider 
the continued application of measures to deal with unemploy- 
ment among young persons. 

If the principal advantages of life in an employment centre 
are analysed (good food and plenty of it, steady paid employ- 
ment, healthy living conditions, educational opportunities), it 
must be allowed that the position of the unemployed worker 
is far better inside the centre than outside it. But the position 
is not entirely free from disadvantages. The present system 
is mainly open to criticism on the ground of its not making 
sufficient provision for the future career of the unemployed 
young workers. The time spent in an employment centre is 
at present only limited by age (22 years). Theoretically, a 
lad may spend five years in a camp and then be called up for 
military service. But what will happen to him when his military 
service is over? At present there is not much likelihood of 
his finding normal work. Further, the time he has spent in 
a labour camp and his employment on public works will not 
be of much use to his future career, unless he has been occupied 
in a workshop, which is still the exception rather than the 
rule. It is true that while in the labour camp he can save a 
little money. Suppose he spends three years in a camp. That 
will give him a total of 180 zlotys (5 zlotys a month) in his 
savings book. Supposing he saves as much again on his daily 
wages, we arrive at a total of 360 zlotys after three years’ 
work. This is obviously not enough for him to set up as an 
independent handicraftsman or farmer without a substantial 
subsidy from the State. Further, if it is remembered that the 
young voluntary workers live far from the industrial centres, 
and that they have no regular dealings with the employment 
exchanges or with their families and friends, it will be realised 
that their chances of finding normal industrial employment 
are very small. In fact, work in an employment centre affords 
only temporary relief, after which the vast majority of these 
young people re-join the ranks of the unemployed and with 
no hope of any improvement of their lot. 

What is needed, then, is a practical solution to the problem 
of placing young people when they leave the employment 
centres. It is realised that every effort should be made to 
avoid destroying the valuable asset to the community repre- 
sented by the esprit de corps acquired by the young voluntary 
workers during a long spell of work as a group. Accordingly 
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the idea has been put forward of forming productive co-operative 
groups or societies, consisting of young people who have spent 
some time in an employment centre and have shown some 
aptitude for work of this kind. These labour co-operative 
societies would engage in handicrafts, land settlement, or 
public works. As the proposal is still only under examination, 
comment on it must be limited to a few initial points. 

Various schemes have been drawn up for labour co-operative 
societies of this kind. One of them, due to Mr. J. Wolski, of the 
Association for the Assistance of Unemployed Young Persons, 
contemplates a network of productive co-operative societies 
to take the place of the existing employment centres. These 
co-operative societies would be closely connected with one 
another, and would be in constant touch with co-operative 
groups of technical and business experts and with similar 
groups of instructors and organisers, who would provide them 
with experts in technical and business organisation, in general 
education and vocational training, etc. All these bodies would 
be affiliated to a central organisation which would be responsible 
for financing the co-operative societies and distributing among 
them the orders received. 

The essential difference between the present state of affairs 
and the organisation outlined in this scheme is that under the 
latter the employment centres would no longer be used to 
carry out operations organised by other bodies, but would 
undertake the work themselves, whether it consisted of public 
works, handicrafts, or land settlement. The labour co-operative 
societies would be self-governing and would become an inde- 
pendent factor of economic life. 

Apart from the schemes submitted for consideration by 
the bodies concerned, some practical experiments have been 
made in this direction. The initiative has again come from 
Silesia. Here two undertakings have been formed to provide 
work for unemployed young men who have finished their mili- 
tary service. A large machine bakery at Wielkie Hajduki 
in Upper Silesia, belonging to the municipality, went into 
bankruptcy. It was taken over by the Employment Fund, 
which handed it over to be run by a group of unemployed 
young workers directed by a technical expert. The group 
pays the Employment Fund rent for the use of the bakery 
and the Fund pays the group for the bread baked. The flour 
and most of the other raw materials are supplied to the group 
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by the Employment Fund; the bread made by the bakery is 
distributed to unemployed workers in the four districts of 
Upper Silesia and to the young voluntary workers in the em- 
ployment centres. Thus the bread does not come into the open 
market and there is no competition with private bakeries. 
The output of this bakery, which is one of the most up-to-date 
in Poland, is about 348,000 kilograms of bread per month. 
It provides employment for 57 unemployed young workers 
on the same lines as the other employment centres, the only 
difference being that the daily payment is higher (a cash pay- 
ment of 1.5 zlotys per day plus 20 per cent. of this amount 
on a savings account). 

‘The other productive group is installed on a farm at Kop- 
ciowice, containing 194.5 hectares of arable land. This experi- 
ment is an extremely interesting example of land settlement. 
The land is farmed collectively by a group of 26 unemployed 
young workers. When they have worked together for two 
years and learnt something about farming, the land will be 
divided up among them. Each settler will have about six 
hectares of land, a house, a barn, a cowshed, a stable, a pigsty, 
a horse, two cows, a heifer, and two pigs. He will thus become 
the owner of a well-equipped holding, carrying a debt of from 
16 to 18 thousand zlotys, to be repaid to the State in a period 
of from 40 to 60 years. 

‘Under an earlier scheme, after a trial period of a few years, 
the farm was to become the property of the group, which would 
then continue to work it collectively. Apparently however 
this scheme had to be abandoned owing to opposition from 
farmers’ organisations, which regarded it as an attempt to 
introduce collective methods of farming on the lines of the 
Soviet kolkhoses. 

The Kopciowice farm was started in July 1934. In spite 
of the excellent terms offered, it was not easy to find voluntary 
workers for the undertaking. There were only three hundred 
applicants, and 26 of these with the necessary qualifications 
were selected. ! 

Whatever their ultimate fate, these co-operative groups 
of unemployed young workers are a new and very interesting 
scheme for dealing with unemployment among young persons. 


1 Some of the information given here on the two collective undertakings in 
Upper Silesia has been taken from an article by Mr. F. Gorret entitled “Unem- 
ployed undertakings for unemployed men ”, in Gazeta Polska, 29 Sept. 1934. 
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They have this great advantage over employment centres 
that they not only call for discipline and perseverance on the 
part of the young workers, but also tend to develop in them a 
sense of individual and collective responsibility, and to turn 
unemployed workers belonging to no particular occupation 
into specialised workers. 1 

The experiments just mentioned are evidence of a widespread 
tendency to encourage the active participation of unemployed 
young workers in the improvement of their own conditions 
and to substitute free co-operation on their part for strict 
measures of discipline. Their origin is to be found in the wish 
to provide occupation for unemployed young workers, but their 
successful development may ultimately help to create new 
forms of industrial and agricultural organisation. While they 
are all quite obviously based on the ideas of the co-operative 
school of thought, they are even more closely related to the 
ideas and experiments of certain nineteenth-century social 
reformers, such as Robert Owen and Charles Fourier, who 
are themselves regarded as the fathers of the co-operative 
movement. Just as Owen and Fourier did, some of the advocates 
of these new forms of productive occupation for unemployed 
young workers are drawing up “schemes of social reform 
which begin with the formation of autonomous associations, 
of microcosms to serve as models for a future social system, 
or rather as the ferment which will bring that system into 
being. ”’ 

It is impossible to say whether labour co-operative orga- 
nisations are ever likely to play such a part in the present 
social system. So far as Poland is concerned, the next few 


1 Measures to provide productive occupation for unemployed young workers 
seem to be tending in the same direction in other countries. 

For instance, the General Secretary of the Swedish Unemployment Commis- 
sion, Mr. Thompson, has formed a number of “ collective groups” to carry out 
specific tasks. Each group consists of forty young workers belonging to twenty 
different occupations. The group obtains twenty posts. Each member works two 
consecutive weeks and spends the other two weeks attending training courses. 
Wages are paid at normal rates but are shared by the couple of the same occupation. 
The members of the group live together and the group as a whole is responsible 
for the work done by each of its members. (Cf. R. Scuarrer : “ Neue Wege zu 
neuer Arbeit ’, in Frankfurter Zeitung, 24 April 1934.) 

Another attempt at organising collective groups of unemployed workers has 
recently been made in Great Britain, at Upholland, where a group of eleven men 
have begun to farm seven acres of land. The experiment seems to have given very 
good results. (Cf. The Times, 6 Nov. 1934.) 

Charles Gripe and Charles Rist : Histoire des doctrines économiques, p. 274. 
1 
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years will show whether the new forms of productive occupation 
for unemployed young workers are capable of surviving. Mr. 
Goetel, the Polish writer quoted above, says that “it would 
not be surprising if the employment centres were to outlive 
the depression. More than once, history has transferred sub- 
sidiary and provisional items of human activity of this kind 
to its principal account. ” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The experiments made in Poland with a view to dealing 
with unemployment among young people call for certain 
comments, which may be arranged under three different heads. 


(a) General Questions. In the first place there is the question 
of statistics. It is especially to be regretted that statistics of 
unemployment among young people should be so inadequate 
when an attempt is being made, as it is in Poland, to organise 
assistance on a large scale, an attempt which needs to be based 
on accurate knowledge of the extent and nature of the evil 
to be remedied. It seems that before improving the general 
unemployment statistics—a measure which has been under 
consideration for some time—it would be extremely desirable 
to make a special statistical enquiry into unemployment among 
young people. One of the social research institutions in Warsaw 
which have already carried out interesting enquiries into 
unemployment might, for instance, be invited to conduct 
such an enquiry. 

Another general question is that of the gap between the 
school-leaving age (14 years) and the age of admission to em- 
ployment (15 years). As Poland seems unlikely in the near 
future to raise the school-leaving age for all children, owing 
to the high cost of such a measure, it would be desirable that 
vocational and general training should be organised for the 
benefit of young persons from 14 to 15 years of age, in order 
to protect them against the risks attending this year of enforced 
idleness. 

In general it must be admitted that young persons below 
the age of 17 years are insufficiently protected against social 
risks. When their elders are out of work they can receive unem- 
ployment benefit, provided they fulfil the conditions laid down 
in the Act, or join an employment centre; young persons from 
14 to 16 years of age have no such facilities. It would seem 
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that, as in other countries, extensive measures should be taken 
to provide educational and social opportunities for these unem- 
ployed young persons. There is a great deal of work to be 
done in this direction by the Association for the Assistance of 
Unemployed Young Persons. 

(b) Organisation of Employment Centres. The idea of em- 
ployment centres should certainly be retained and further 
developed. Before attempting to turn them into co-operative 
institutions, it would be comparatively easy to make certain 
changes in their internal organisation which would remove 
some of the existing drawbacks. 

In the first place, there is the problem of selecting the 
higher staff. It was seen above that the higher staff do not 
always seem to be entirely suitable for the work ; the reasons 
for this were indicated, and its effects on the organisation of the 
camps and the conditions of life in them. Since there can 
be no doubt that the employment centres are civilian institu- 
tions, it would seem logical to draw a larger proportion of the 
staff from among civilians and perhaps especially teachers and 
social workers. 

The result would be some changes in the methods of managing 
the labour camps. A spirit of co-operation might take the 
place of the somewhat military type of discipline which at 
present prevails. This would prepare the way for the gradual 
introduction of self-government, a system eminently suitable 
for co-operative groups. It may seem impracticable to give 
the young people a share in the management of the centres. 
Yet experiments of this kind have recently been made in several 
countries, for instance in Czechoslovakia, and the results appear 
to have been very encouraging. Similar experiments on a 
smaller scale have also been successful in Poland itself, in a 
few hostels for unemployed young workers, and at the juvenile 
section of the Warsaw public employment exchange, where 
the young persons reporting at the exchange elect a “ Court 
of Honour ’’, which deals with matters of internal organisation 
and settles disputes between them. 

It may be added that the Association for the Assistance 
of Unemployed Young Persons is at present considering the 
means of introducing a fairly wide measure of self-government. 
Their investigations are already so far advanced that it seems 
probable that the new scheme will be put into a nae! this 
year in certain centres. 
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. Apart from these general questions, there are a few others, 
already touched on, which are purely practical. For instance, 
the organisation of productive work should be closely controlled 
by the central authorities to ensure that attempts to secure 
a high output do not place too great a strain on the young 
workers. The authorities should also see that the two-shift 
system, with the resulting shortage of time for rest and sleep, 
is reduced to a minimum. , 

Alongside the productive work, more time should perhaps 
be given to vocational training. An additional argument 
in favour of this is that the winter occupations of the young 
voluntary workers often include work of various kinds in 
workshops and factories. It would therefore certainly be useful, 
in the educational part of the employment centre programmes, 
to include training courses to prepare the young people for the 
practical work they will have to do during the winter. 

(c) Future Organisation of Productive Occupation for Unem- 
ployed Young People. The existing forms of productive occupa- 
tion for young people are only experimental and important 
changes may well be introduced in the future. At present 
the employment centres do not as a rule do more than afford 
‘unemployed young people an opportunity for temporary work 
and a transitory improvement in their living conditions. How 
can these centres be turned into permanent institutions, into 
self-supporting industrial organisations capable of providing 
young workers with normal and if possible independent employ- 
ment ? The future of the employment centres depends entirely 
on the solution given to this problem. 

Reference was made above to various schemes and experi- 
ments in the co-operative organisation of labour, in handi- 
crafts, agriculture, etc. Conversations with the staffs of various 
employment centres and of the Association for the Assistance 
of Unemployed Young Persons showed that this idea of co- 
operative groups has many supporters. It would be very 
interesting to make a great many more practical experiments 
in this direction. In any case, the idea in itself of arousing 
the interest of young people in their work by giving them 
a share in its organisation and forming independent groups 
to carry it out seems to be both sound and original. 

The present system has a rather peculiar position in the 
economic life of the country. As far as possible it is kept separate 
from the normal course of economic activities. The young 


people are a long way from the economic centres of the country ; 
they have no contact with the employment exchanges; the 
products of their labour may not be sold on the open market 
but are intended for consumption in the centres. In short, 
the aim is to form a closed circle of production and consumption 
so as to avoid competition with normal economic activities. 
It is obvious that there is something artificial about such an 
organisation and that in spite of all efforts it is impossible 
to avoid competing with normal employment. But all the 
difficulties and disadvantages of this segregation of the voluntary 
workers would be overcome if the network of employment 
centres organised by the authorities were transformed into a 
network of co-operative societies of producers and consumers, 
which could without difficulty be fitted into the economic 
life of the country. 
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The Reform of Workers’ Compulsory Pension 
Insurance in Germany : II' 


Tue SEconD ACTUARIAL BALANCE SHEET 


The second actuarial balance sheet was based on the legislation 
introduced by the Emergency Orders. The restrictions (described 
in detail below) which they imposed in regard to basic pensions, 
inerements, and children’s bonuses, and the tightening up of the 
conditions for the award of pensions by the lengthening of the qualify- 
ing period, reduced the number and amount of pensions. It was 
therefore necessary to revise the first estimates so as to take into 
account the financial effects of the new provisions. The basic date 
ehosen for the balance sheet was 1 January 1933, and two sets of 
estimates were calculated, with interest at 5 per cent. and at 4 per 
eent. respectively. 

In view of the prevailing uncertainty as to future economic con- 
ditions, various hypotheses were considered, intended, not to represent 
ali future possibilities, but only to assign limits to their effects. The 
three hypotheses adopted were as follows : 

(a) Economic conditions remain permanently as they were in 
1929 (this was the hypothesis adopted for the first balance sheet) ; 

(5) The state of unemployment and the level of wages remain 
as they were at the beginning of 1933 ; 

(e} Unemployment falls to the 1929 figures, but wages remain 
at their 1933 level. 


To each of these hypotheses corresponds a set of numerical data 
which, as shown below, served as basis for the estimates. 


Estimates of Insured Population 


The movement of the insured population was deduced from 
the demographic table (table II) which served as a basis for the 
estimates of the first balance sheet. 


Estimates of the Number of Pensioners 


The estimates of the number of pensioners follow fairly closely 
those made for the first balance sheet, but with certain important 
modifications, which are analysed below. 


4 Bor the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 3, March 1935, pp. 398-418. 
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To determine the number of future new awards of invalidity and 
old-age pensions, account had to be taken of the lengthening of the 
qualifying period by the Emergency Orders. Instead of the uniform 
qualifying period of 200 weeks previously applicable to all classes 
of pensions, a minimum of 250 contribution weeks is now required 
for invalidity, widows’, and orphans’ pensions, and of 750 contri- 
bution weeks for old-age pensions. The effect of this tightening up 
of the qualifying conditions is more marked for females than for 
males. The statistics for 1982 showed 170,000 new awards for males 
and 61,000 for females. These figures were below the normal owing 
to the fact that the longer qualifying period had already been in oper- 
ation throughout 1932 ; it was assumed that the normal figures would 
be 10 per cent. above them. A comparison of the normal figures so 
obtained with those of the first balance sheet showed that for 1982 
the former were the lower by 1 per cent. in the case of males and 19 
per cent. in the case of females. The figures giving the annual awards 
of invalidity and old-age pensions used for the estimates of the first 
balance sheet had consequently to be reduced by these percentages. 

In regard to future new awards of widows’ pensions, the effects 
of the longer qualifying period were calculated in the same way as 
for invalidity and old-age pensions. The result for 1982 (52,000) 
was considered exceptionally low, and 60,000 was taken as the normal 
figure for 1933, which was 36 per cent. below the corresponding 
figure for the first balance sheet. This percentage reduction was then 
applied for all subsequent years. The rest of the calculations were 
made as for the first balance sheet. 

On the basis of the returns from the second quarter of 1982 on- 
wards, the change in the number of orphans’ pensions was estimated 
for 1933, 1934, and 1935 as a reduction of 4,000 in each year. From 
1935 onwards the number of war orphans becomes much less important, 
and it was assumed that the ratio found for 1935 between the figures 
for the two balance sheets would remain constant and would hold 
for all corresponding pairs of figures for subsequent years. The results 
of these calculations were afterwards increased by 10 per cent. to 
allow for the increase in numbers expected from the measures taken 
to check the fall in the birth rate. 


Estimates of Insurance Income 
Contributions. 

The estimates of the income derived from contributions were 
calculated by the method used for the first balance sheet, but the 
underlying data differed according to the hypothesis adopted. 

With the first hypothesis, (a), an average contribution of 1.42 
RM. per week and an average contribution density of 43 weeks per 
year were taken, as for the first balance sheet. 

‘With the second hypothesis, (b), the average contribution was 
only 1.28 RM. per week, and the average density was reduced to 

510 


_= 28.6 weeks per year. The fraction oar = 0.66 represents 
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the ratio of the number of contribution weeks in 1932 revlon 
) to the corresponding number in 1929. 
With the third hypothesis, (c), the average contribution was 1, 28 
RM. per week, and the average density 43 weeks per year. 


Public Subsidies. 

The subsidy representing the Federal supplements to pensions, 
which amounted in all to 179.5 million RM. in 1929, 171.0 million RM. 
in 1980, and 165.3 million RM. in 1931, was fixed by the Emergency 
Order of 14 June 1932 at a lump sum of 168 million RM. for 1982. 

As the other Federal subsidies were not affected by the Emergency 
Orders, it was sufficient to refer to the estimates of the first balance 
sheet. 


Estimates of Insurance Expenditure 


. The Emergency Orders resulted in cuts in the various components 
of pensions. The basic amount of the invalidity and old-age pension 
was reduced from 168 RM. to 84 RM., that of the widow’s pension 
from 100.8 RM. to 42 RM., and the children’s bonus was reduced 
from 120 RM. to 90 RM. The increments to widows’ pensions propor- 
tional to the number and amount of contributions fell from 60 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of the value of the increments that had been or 
would have been added to the husband’s invalidity or old-age pension. 
The corresponding proportion for the increments to orphans’ pensions 
was reduced from 50 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

As for the first balance sheet, the annual total benefits were obtained 
by multiplying the number of pensioners by the average invalidity 
and old-age pension, widow’s pension, or orphan’s pension. For each 
class of pensions the average was calculated separately for pensions 
newly awarded each year, for initial pensions, and for pensions current 


each year. 


Average Invalidity and Old-Age Pension. 

The average value of invalidity and old-age pensions newly awarded 
each year was calculated from the returns of the insurance institutions, 
with a basic amount of 83.70 RM. for both sexes, this being the average 
for the third quarter of 1932, and a Federal supplement of 69.93 RM. 
for males and 70.12 RM. for females, the averages for the second 
quarter of 19381. 


Increment Proportional to Number and Amount of Contributions. 
The number of contributions to be taken into account in calculating 
the increments was taken unchanged from the first balance sheet 
as regards males. For females, the effect of the longer qualifying 
period is more marked, and the figures of the first balance sheet had 
to be modified in the light of the returns for 1932. 

The table showing the number of contribution weeks taken into 
account was used without change of method and with the same results 
for the final years, but with initial figures taken from the returns 
for 1932 as a starting point. 
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With hypothesis (a), the average increment per contribution 
week, whether the contributions were paid before or after the inflation, 
remained the same as for the first balance sheet. It was sufficient 
to multiply them by the number of contribution weeks to be taken 
into account, calculated for each year’s new awards, to obtain the 
average value of these newly awarded pensions. 

The corresponding figures for the other hypotheses were deduced from 
these first results. For hypothesis (b), account was taken of: (i) the 
reduction of the average contribution in the ratio 1.23: 1.40 = 0.88, 
and (ii) the reduction of the contribution density in the ratio 510 : 767 
= 0.66. The product of these two fractions gave the coefficient of 
reduction for calculating the (b) figures from the (a) figures. For 
hypothesis (c), account had only to be taken of the reduction of the 
average contribution, so that the ratio to be applied was only 1.28 : 1.40. 


TABLE XII. AVERAGE OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY PENSION PER YEAR 
(Pensions awarded after 1 January 1933) 


Females 


The children’s bonus as reduced by the Emergency Orders was 
fixed at 90 RM. per year. On the basis of this reduced figure and 
the returns for the third quarter of 1932, the average children’s bonus 
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Males 
Hypothesis Hypothesis 
| (a) | (d) | (ec) (a) | (0) | ‘fe) 

RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. 
1933 487.20 | 487.20 | 487.20 | 269.04 | 269.04 | 269.04 
1934 488.52 | 487.60 | 488.24 | 270.07 | 269.61 269.93 
1985 489.80 | 487.97 | 489.32 272.10 | 271.18 | 271.86 
1936 491.17 488.26 | 490.36 | 272.98 | 271.53 | 272.58 
1937 492.54 | 488.57 | 491.49 | 273.86 | 271.89 | 273.34 
1938 493.91 488.58 | 492.48 274.75 | 272.11 274.04 
1939 495.28 488.61 | 498.45 275.638 | 272.85 | 274.73 
1940 496.65 | 488.68 | 494.51 276.52 | 272.61 275.47 
1941 498.14 | 488.65 | 495.54 | 277.05 | 272.45 | 275.79 
1942 499.63 | 488.65 | 496.68 277.57 | 272.31 276.16 
1943 501.18 | 488.46 | 497.67 278.10 | 272.09 | 276.46 
1944 502.62 | 488.28 | 498.75 278.62 | 271.89 | 276.80 
1945 504.11 487.78 | 499.68 279.15 | 271.55 | 277.09 
1946 505.74 | 487.89 | 500.70 | 279.62 | 271.17 | 277.30 
1947 507.87 | 487.06 | 501.85 | 280.09 | 270.83 | 277.57 
1948 509.01 486.50 | 502.82 280.55 | 270.88 | 277.75 
1949 510.64 | 485.98 | 503.91 281.02 | 269.98 | 278.01 
1950 512.27 | 485.28 | 504.82 | 281.49 | 269.49 | 278.18 
1955 520.80 | 478.89 | 509.15 283.74 | 266.21 278.87 
1960 529.383 | 469.81 | 512.57 | 285.99 | 262.17 | 279.28 
1965 587.86 | 457.69 | 515.08 | 288.24 | 257.23 | 279.43 
1970 546.388 | 442.78 | 516.66 | 290.50 | 251.50 | 279.31 
1975 554.91 425.54 | 517.85 292.75 | 245.12 | 278.92 
1980 563.44 | 405.69 | 517.50 | 295.00 | 287.99 | 278.40 
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was taken to be 30.12 RM. for males and 3.96 RM. for females. These 
iverages were taken for the whole period covered by the estimates. 

For the initial pensions, i.e. those current at 1 January 19338, the 
average value at that date, or 872.84 RM. per year, was adopted and 
assumed to remain constant. 

The calculation of the average invalidity and old-age pension for 
the pensions current during each year was made in the same way as 
for the first balance sheet for hypothesis (a). The figures corresponding 
to the other hypotheses were obtained by applying the coefficients 
of reduction indicated above. 


Average Widow’s Pension. 

The average value of the widows’ pensions newly awarded each 
year was calculated from the averages for the years 1931-1932, i.e. 
41.77 RM. for the basic amount and 68.80 RM. for the Federal supple- 
ment. 

TABLE XIII. AVERAGE WIDOW’S PENSION PER YEAR 
(Pensions awarded after 1 January 1933) 


Hypothesis 


RM. 
244.68 


248.50 
250.34 


Increment Proportional to Number and Amount of Contributions. 
The increment added to a widow’s pension is now only half that 
added to the invalidity or old-age pension to which her husband 
Was or would have been entitled. 


ants (a) | = | tc) 
RM. RM. 
1933 244.68 244.68 
1984 246.338 246.11 246.26 
1935 247.99 247.52 247.87 
1936 249.29 249.07 
19387 250.60 250.30 
1938 251.90 251.48 
1939 253.20 251.18 252.65 
1940 254.50 252.02 253.83 
1941 255.65 252.58 254.81 
1942 256.81 253.14 255.82 
1943 257.96 253.60 256.77 
1944 259.12 254.05 257.75 
1945 260.27 254.85 258.67 
1946 261.45 254.65 259.58 
1947 262.63 254.94 260.54 
1948 263.80 255.12 261.41 
1949 264.98 255.81 262.84 
1950 266.16 255.38 2638.19 
1955 272.49 255.09 267.65 
1960 278.838 253.48 271.68 
1965 285.16 250.25 275.24 
1970 291.49 245.68 278.35 | 
1975 297.838 239.93 281.02 | 
1980 804.16 232.88 283.40 | 
4 
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The number of contributions carrying increment which were paid 
during the period before the inflation was estimated for 1938 at 
1,124, on the basis of the returns of the insurance institutions for 
1982. This figure was taken as a starting point, and progressively 
reduced until it reached zero in 1980. For the contributions carrying 
increment which were paid after the inflation, the same figures were 
used for each group of contributions as for the first balance sheet. 

The average increment per contribution week for hypothesis (a) 
was the same as that adopted for the first balance sheet. With this 
hypothesis, the average value of newly awarded pensions was calcu- 
lated directly as in the case of invalidity and old-age pensions. The 
results for the other hypotheses were then obtained by applying the 
coefficients of reduction indicated above. 

For the initial pensions, the average at the basic date of the 
balance sheet, or 227.52 RM. a year, was taken to remain unchanged. 

The average widow’s pension for pensions current each year was 
obtained, as for invalidity and old-age pensions, first for hypothesis 
(a) and then for hypotheses (b) and (ce). 


Average Orphan’s Pension. 

Under the Emergency Orders only 40 per cent. (instead of 50 
per cent.) of the increment to which the deceased insured person 
was or would have been entitled is added to an orphan’s pension. 

The average value of orphans’ pensions was calculated wherever 


possible from the figures used for the first balance sheet, by methods 
similar to those indicated above for invalidity and old-age pensions 
and widows’ pensions. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE ORPHAN’S PENSION PER YEAR 


Hypothesis 


Annual Total Benefits. 


The total of the pensions to be paid each year was calculated as 
in the case of the first balance sheet from the figures relating to the 


| 
(a) | (d) | (c) 
RM. RM. RM. 
1933 141.60 141.60 141.60 
1935 143.28 142.79 148.15 
1940 147.48 144.99 146.81 
1945 151.67 146.18 150.18 
1950 155.87 146.44 158.27 
1955 160.07 145.71 156.08 
1960 4164.27 144.13 158.60 
1965 168.47 141.58 160.83 
1970 172.66 187.84 161.74 
| 1975 176.86 136.07 164.42 
| 1980 181.06 134.75 167.57 
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number of pensioners (tables V, VI, and VII) and the averages obtained 
as above for each class of pension. 

A distinction was again made between the sums paid by the 
insurance institutions and those paid by the State. 


TABLE XV. ANNUAL TOTAL BENEFITS 
(Thousand RM.) 


Total paid by the institutions 


Paid by the insurance institutions Administra- | 


Hypothesis 


tive exp 
cost of 
voluntary 


Hypothesis 


(a) 


(0) 


(e) 


(b) 


(c) 


820,624 
1,030,072 
1,214,237 


819,471 
1,017,476 
1,175,631 
1,277,960 
1,337,007 
1,353,121 
1,334,974 
1,301,476 
1,237,402 
1,109,580 


820,319 
1,026,693 
1,203,837 
1,333,998 
1,433,142 
1,495,514 
1,529,371 
1,553,898 
1,545,463 
1,459,876 


939,471 
1,137,476 
1,295,631 
1,397,960 
1,457,007 
1,473,121 
1,454,974 
1,421,476 
1,357,402 
1,229,580 


960,319 
1,146,693 
1,323,837 
1,453,998 
1,553,142 
1,615,514 
1,649,371 
1,673,398 
1,665,463 
1,579,876 


Administrative Expenses and Cost of Voluntary Insurance. 

Administrative expenses and the cost of voluntary insurance 
were estimated, as for the first balance sheet, at a total of 120 million 
RM. 


Balance Sheet 


The results of these calculations give the second balance sheet, 
the three forms of which are as follows : 


Second Balance Sheet, at 1 January 1933: Interest at 5 and 4 per cent. 
(Thousand million RM.) 
Hypothesis (a) 
Liabilities : 
Invalidity and old-age 


pensions 86. 
Widows’ pensions J 5. 
1 

1 


4 
cent. 


Assets : 


Contributions 
Federal supplements 
Federal subsidies 
Reserves Orphans’ pensions 
Other pensions ! 
Administrative 
ses and cost of volun- 
tary insurance 
Total 80.2 
Deficit 6.8 Total 47.3 


? This item includes the fractions of ions paid in arrea yments in respect of migran 
and payments to insured persons in the Saar . — - 


1935 s70,472| | | 120,000 940,624 | 
1940 | 380,709 z 120,000 | 1,150,072 
1945 | 391,114 120,000 | 1,834,287 
1950 | 393,396] 1,355,306) 120,000 | 1,475,306 
1955 | 388,929 1,470,154) 120,000 | 1,590,154 
1960 | 379,007 1,551,337 120,000 | 1,671,837 
1965 | 864,373] 1,606,542 120,000 | 1,726,542 | 
1970 | 348,415| 1,655,006) 120,000 | 1,775,006 
1975 | 327,103) 1,671,707) |} 120,000 | 1,791,707 
1980 | 293,535 120,000 | 1,723,822 | | 
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Hypothesis (b) 

Assets : cent, cent. —_Ldabilities : coe 

Contributions 12.4 15.2 Invalidity and old-age 

Federal supplements 5.7 7.2 pensions 25.6 32.1 

Federal sabuidien i 17 2.2 Widows’ pensions 8.7 4.6 

Reserves 12 1.2 hans’ pensions 10 138 
er pensions 14 1.8 


Administrative e - 
ses and cost of volun- 


tary insurance 24 3.0 
Total 21.0 25.8 
Deficit 13.1 17.0 Total 34.1 42.8 
Hypothesis (c) 
Contributions 18.7 22.9 Invalidity and old-age 
Federal 5.7 7.2 nsions 27.38 34.8 
Federal subsidies 17 2.2 idows’ pensions 3.9 4.9 
Reserves 12 1.2 hans’ pensions 11 861.4 
er pensions * 14 1.8 
Administrative e - 
ses and cost of volun- 
tary insurance 2.4 3.0 
Total 27.3 33.5 
Deficit 8.8 12.4 Total 36.1 45.9 


} This item includes the fractions of pensions paid in arrears, payments in respect of migrants, 
and payments to insured persons in the Saar Territory. 


Financial System 

The financial system of the workers’ pension scheme was next 
considered in relation to the results of the second actuarial balance 
sheet. 

With hypothesis (a), the annual total expenditure amounts to 
1,870 million RM. in 1950 (1,480 million RM. of which is paid by the 
institutions), rising to a maximum of 2,120 million RM. towards 
1970 (1,800 million RM. paid by the institutions). 

With hypothesis (5), the total expenditure is 1,800 million RM. 
in 1950 (1,400 million RM. paid by the institutions); the maximum 
is reached towards 1960 and is only 1,850 million RM. (1,500 RM. 
paid by the institutions). . 

' With hypothesis (c), the total expenditure is 1,850 million RM. 
in 1950 (1,450 million RM. paid by the institutions), and reaches 
the maximum of 2,020 million RM. round about 1970 (1,700 million 
RM. paid by the institutions). 

The balance sheet shows a deficit whichever hypothesis is chosen. 

With an assessment system, the increase in contributions (which 
would not increase the increments) necessary to cover this deficit 
would raise the ratio of contributions to the highest maximum wage 
in each class to the following percentages : 


Contributions per cent. of wages 


Y f maximum 
Hypothesis 1950 
a) 7 9.5 (1970) 
b) 11 12.0 (1960) 


c) 1.5 10.1 (1970) 
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As for the first balance sheet, an. estimate was made of the in- 
crease in contributions which, if introduced at the basic date of the. 
balance sheet, would establish actuarial equilibrium, i.e. would place 
the scheme on a basis of collective accumulation. It was specified 
that the increases in contributions thus contemplated would not 
be accompanied by any increase in the increments to pensions, so 
that these would continue to be calculated on contributions at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of wages. The results of these estimates would raise 
the ratio of contributions to the highest wage in each class to the 


following percentages : 
Contributions per cent. of wages 


Hypothesis Interest at Interest at 
5 per cent. 4 per cent, 

a) 6.6 6.9 

b) 10.3 10.5 

c) 7.4 7.7 


Tue Turrp AcTUARIAL BALANCE SHEET 


This balance sheet, like the second, was drawn up for 1 January 
1933, with interest at 5 per cent. and at 4 per cent. The estimates 
thus refer to an earlier date than that of the legislation on which 
they were based, i.e. the Act of 7 December 1983, which. came into. 
force on 1 January 1934. 

The same three hypotheses (a), (b), (c), regarding the future 
course of economic conditions were also adopted. The changes to be 
made in the estimates, and consequently in the figures of the 
balance sheet, were due solely to the changes introduced by the Act 
of 7 December 1938, and in particular to certain provisions which 
will have important financial effects. These provisions, which will 
be described below in connection with the study of their consequences, 
relate chiefly to the wage classes, the participation of the public 
authorities, and the method of calculating the pensions. 

The estimates of the insured population and of the number of - 
pensioners were the same as those prepared for the second balance 
sheet, 


Estimates of Insurance Income 
Contributions. 

The estimates of the income derived from contributions were 
made on the basis of the new wage classification of insured persons, 
which left the first six wage classes unaltered, and added two new 
classes of compulsorily insured persons (Class VII for wages of 36-42 
RM. a week, Class VIII for wages of over 42 RM.) and two classes 
of voluntarily insured persons. The increase in total contributions 
which must follow from this extension of the wage classification was 
calculated on the basis of earlier enquiries into the distribution of 
wages.! The average weekly contribution was estimated at 1.60 RM. 


1 “ Denksehrift iiber Leistungen und Beitriage in der Invaliden- und Angestell- 
tenversicherung ” ; Drucksachen des Reichsiags, No. 741, IV. Wahlperiode, 1928. 
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for hypothesis (a) and 1.88 RM. for hypotheses (6) and (c). For 
hypothesis (b) it was also necessary, as for the second balance sheet, 
to multiply this average by the fraction 0.66, representing the reduc- 
tion in contribution density. 


Public Subsidies. 

The State continues, as in the past, to pay a supplement to each 
pension, amounting to 72 RM. for an invalidity and old-age or widow’s 
pension and 36 RM. for an orphan’s pension. 

The other subsidies (consisting of grants in respect of contributions 
paid before the inflation, a subsidy derived from certain customs 
receipts, and, since the Legislative Decree of 8 February 1933, a supple- 
mentary grant of 15 million RM.) have been withdrawn, and replaced 
by a lump sum of 200 million RM. per year. 

A subsidiary provision relieves the State, at the expense of the 
insurance institutions, of the reimbursement of the Post Office for 
selling stamps and paying out pensions (13 million RM. per year). 


Estimates of Insurance Expenditure 


Pensions of all classes—invalidity and old-age, widows’, and — 
orphans’—awarded before 1 January 1934, were much reduced 
by the Emergency Cuter of 14 June 1932, and undergo no further 
reduction. 


Invalidity and old-age pensions awarded after 1 January 1984 
consist of : 
(1) a Federal supplement of 72 RM., which will in future consti- 
tute the fixed basic amount of each invalidity and old-age pension ; 
_ (2) an increment forming the variable part of each pension, which 
may not be less than the above amount of 72 RM. a year and will 
be calculated at a uniform rate on contributions paid both before 
and after the inflation as follows : 


Increment per Increment per 
contribution week contribution weck 


RPf. Wage class 
8 VI 38 
14 VII At 
20 VIII 50 
26 IX 56 
32 x 62. 

(8) a children’s bonus, remaining fixed at 90 RM. per year for 
each child under 15 years of age. 

Widows’ pensions awarded after 1 January 1934 consist of : 

(1) a Federal supplement of 72 RM. a year, constituting the fixed 
part ; 

(2) an increment forming the variable part, equal to half the sum 
of the increments included in the invalidity or old-age pension which 
the husband received before his death « or to which he would have 
been entitled. 
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Orphans’ pensions awarded after 1 January 1934 consist of : 


(1) a Federal supplement of 36 RM. per year ; 

(2) an increment equal to 40 per cent. of the increments which 
the deceased insured person received before his death or to which 
he would have been entitled. 


Average Invalidity and Old-A ge Pension. 
For current pensions it was sufficient to take the estimates adopted 


for the second balance sheet. 
For future pensions current in each year the effect of the new 
method of calculation was first determined, and then the effect of 


the addition of the new wage classes. 


TABLE XVI. AVERAGE INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSION PER YEAR 
(Pensions awarded after 1 January 1933) 


Females 


Hypothesis 


(0) 


RM. 
225.84 


226.66 
227.67 
228.60 
227.68 


The effect of the new method of calculation will be the resultant 
of two provisions acting in opposite directions : the increase of the 
increments depending on the period in insurance, and the suppression 


Males | 
Hypothesis 
{a) | (d) | (c) (a) | |_| | (ec) 
RM. RM. RM. RM. P| RM. 
: 1933 459.51 459.29 459.29 225.85 225.84 
1934 461.56 459.93 460.63 227.53 225.97 226.35 
1935 463.60 460.49 462.00 229.20 226.06 226.85 
1936 465.69 460.92 463.29 230.07 227.90 
q 1937 - 467.79 461.30 464.60 230.93 228.94 . 
1938 469.89 | 461.47 465.89 231.80 229.99 
1939 | 471.99 461.70 467.20 232.66 231.03 
1940 474.08 461.85 468.49 233.53 232.08 . 
1941 476.29 461.88 469.76 233.93 232.21 : 
1942 478.50 461.86 471.04 234.34 232.36 
1943 480.71 461.75 472.31 234.76 227.18 232.50 
1944 482.92 461.57 473.59 235.17 226.66 232.€5 
1945 485.13 | 461.15 474.86 235.58 226.038 232.79 
: 1946 487.45 460.72 476.08 235.89 225.29 232.77 
1947 489.77 460.23 477.31 236.20 224.53 232.75 
1948 492.11 459.66 478.54 236.50 223.73 232.72 
1949 494.43 459.00 479.77 236.81 222.91 232.70 
4 1950 496.75 458.26 480.99 237.12 222.07 232.68 
1955 507.91 449.78 484.84 238.13 216.06 231.50 
1960 519.07 438.75 488.69 239.12 209.39 230.31 
1965 530.21 423.43 490.51 240.13 201.36 228.48 
1970 541.34 405.65 492.32 241.13 192.61 226.65 . 
1975 552.48 384.51 492.33 242.14 182.88 224.25 
1980 563.61 360.70 492.32 243.13 172.33 221.83 
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of the basic amount. The average increase in the increments, added 
to invalidity and old-age pensions was estimated at the following 


(i) for males, 46.68 RM. per year for the period before the in- 
flation, 9.50 RM. per year for the period after the inflation, or a total 
of 56.18 RM. per year ; 

(ii) for females, 31.14 RM. per year for the period before the in- 
flation, 9.85 RM. per year for the period after the inflation, or a total 
of 40.49 RM. per year. 

These increases only partly make up for the suppression of the basic. 
amount, which results in an average reduction of 83.70 RM. Taken 
altogether, the new method of calculation results in a reduction in 
the average pension for 1933 of 27.52 RM. for males and 48.21 RM. 
for females. 

The calculation for years subsequent to 1933 was made in the same 
way as for the second balance sheet. 

The effect of the change in wage classes was calculated first for 
1980. For this purpose the number in the former wage class. VII was. 
compared with the distribution of insured persons in the new classes 
VII, VIII, [X, and X, this distribution being estimated on the basis 
of an earlier study already used in estimating the amount of contri- 
butions. 

The calculations, which were made separately for each sex and 
for each hypothesis, gave for 1980 an average increase per invalidity 
and old-age pension which with hypothesis (a2) amounted to 43.60, 
RM. for males and 2.38 RM. for females, and with hypothesis (c) 
to 28.20 RM. for males and 1.20 RM. for females, 

The results for hypothesis (6) were deduced from those obtained 
for hypothesis (c) by means of the coefficient of reduction 0.66 already 
defined. 

The average increase corresponding to each year was obtained 
for each of the three hypotheses by linear interpolation between the 
value calculated for 1980 and the value 0, which was assigned to the 
basic date of the balance sheet. 

The average values of the Federal supplement and the children’s 
bonus were the same as in the second balance sheet. 


Average Widow’s Pension. 


The only new estimates made. were those for pensions awarded 
after 1 January 1933. The calculations made in regard to invalidity 
and old-age pensions were not repeated, it being considered sufficient 
to adjust the results obtained on the assumption that the ratio of the 
total increments added to widows’ pensions to the total increments 
added to invalidity and old-age pensions remains constant. 


1 « Denkschrift iiber Leistungen und Beitrage in der Invaliden- und Angestell- 
tenversicherung ”’. 


TABLE XVII. AVERAGE WIDOW’S PENSION, PER YEAR 
(Pensions awarded after 1 January 1933). 


Middle Hypothesis 
of yar (a) (b) 


RM. RM. 


227.94 227.84 
229.56 


234.04 232.38 
233.50 
234.54 


237.24 
237.87 
238.44 
238.97 


240.03 
240.27 


Average Orphan’s Pension. 

As for the first and second balance sheets, only a general aggregate 
was determined, without distinguishing between current pensions 
and new pensions. The average value for 1933 (140 RM.) was taken 
as the starting point. By comparing the. movement of orphans’ 
pensions with that of invalidity and old-age pensions, the average 


TABLE XVIII, AVERAGE ORPHAN’S PENSION PER YEAR 


Year 
(a) (c) 


RM. RM. 


140.00 
141.32 
144.62 
147.92 
151.21 
154.51 
157.81 
161.11 
164.40 
167.70 
171.06 


RM. 

1933 227.84 

1934 229.72 

1935 282.32 231.24 231.60 

1936 232.98 

1937 234.37 

1938 235.76 

1939 239.36 235.59 237.17 

1940 241.14 236.59 238.57 

1941 242.71 239.69 

1942 244.28 240.83 

1943 245.86 241.96 

1944 247.44 243.10 

1945 249.04 239.40 244.24 

1946 250.61 239.78 245.28 

1947 252.19 246.34 

1948 253.79 || 247.40 

! 1949 255.38 240.47 248.46 

1950 , 256.98 240.61 249.51 

1955. 265.04 239.61 253.96 

f 1960 . 273.12 237.38 258.33 

1965 ' 281.20 232.93 261.62 

. 1970, 289.28 227.22 264.82 
4 1975 297.38 219.78 267.03 i 
1980. 305.74 210.99 269.13 | 

| | 

1933 140.00 140.00 

1935 140.63 141.14 

, 1940 141.30 143.73 

1945 140.75 145.98 

1950 139.10 147.87 

1955 136.26 149.44 

1960 132.43 150.66 

1965 127.44 151.54 

1970 121.43 152.07 

1975 118.26 153.34 

1980 114.87 154.65 
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orphan’s pension was estimated for 1980, with hypothesis (a), at 
171 RM. Linear interpolation between the two extreme figures so 
obtained gave the average orphan’s pension in each of the intermediate 
years. The results for the other hypotheses were deduced from those 
for the first by the same method as for the second balance sheet. 


Annual Total Benefits. 
The total of the pensions to be paid each year was obtained in the 


same way as for the previous balance sheets. 


TABLE XIX. ANNUAL TOTAL BENEFITS 
(Thousand RM.) 


Paid by the insurance institutions Adeieidiee Total paid by the institutions 
Paid tive 
Year | by the Hypothesis Hypothesis 
State insurance, 
(a) (0) (e) (a) (0) (ec) 
1985 | 434,572) 586,254) 784,065) 735,055) 120,000 856,254) 854,065) 855,055 
1940 | 463,799| 897,956) 878,914) 889,586) 120,000 1,017,956} 998,914) 1,009,586 
1945 | 488,314) 1,050,398) 949,762) 1,027,305; 120,000 1,170,398] 1,069,762) 1,147,305 
1950 | 504,796) 1,169,905) 1,060.725! 1,126,412} 120,000 1,289,905; 1,180,725) 1,246,412 
1955 | 516,129) 1,265,748) 1,082,167) 1,194,637; 120,000 1,885,748] 1,202,167] 1,314, 
1960 | 521,237) 1,833,159| 1,067,203) 1,234,475) 120,000 1,453 159} 1,187,203) 1,854,475 
1965 | 520,973) 1,377,682) 1,017,660] 1,246,053) 120,000 1,497,632) 1,187,660] 1,366,053 
1970 | 519,315) 1,416,815) 955,710] 1,252,705) 120,000 1,536,815) 1,075,710) 1,372,705 
1975 | 512,703) 1,425,684) 863,664) 1,226,923) 120,000 1,545,684) 983,664) 1,346,923 
1980 | 493,235) 1,852,254; '718,013/ 1,131,721 120,000 1,472,254) 838,013) 1,251,721 


Administrative Expenses and Cost of Voluntary Insurance 

Administrative expenses and the cost of voluntary insurance 
were estimated at a total of 120 million RM., as for the first two 
balance sheets. 


Balance 


Sheet 


The results of all these calculations give the third balance sheet, 
the three forms of which are as follows : 


Third Balance Sheet, at 1 January 1933: Interest at 5 and 4 per cent. 
(Thousand million RM.) 


Hypothesis (a) 

Assets : Liabilities : 

Contributions 24.4 29.8 Invalidity and old-age 
Federal supplements 5.7 7.2 pensions 27.1 34.7 
Federal sabuiiien 40 5.0 Widows’ pensions 8.9 5.0 
Reserves 12 1.2 hans’ pensions 1.1 1.4 
Other pensions 14 1.8 

Administrative expen- 

ses and cost of vo 

tary insurance 24 3.0 
Total 85.8 43.2 
Deficit 0.6 2.7 Total 85.9 45.9 


& 
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Hypothesis (b) 
Assets : Liabilities : 
Contributions v Invalidity and old-age 
Federal supplements pensions 
Federal subsidies J Widows’ pensions 
Reserves Orphans’ pensions 
Other pensions * 
Administrative 
ses and cost of volun- 
tary insurance 
Total 


Moos 


ole 


Invalidity and old-age 


pensions 
Widows’ pensions 
Orphans’ pensions 
Other pensions * 
Administrative 
ses and cost of volun- 
Total 1 38.2 tary msurance 
Deficit i 5.4 Total 
1 This includes the of = arrears, payments in respect of migrants 


| Financial System 
Examination of the third balance sheet led to the following con- 
clusions, which are of special importance from the point of view of 


the financial system. 

With hypothesis (a), the annual total expenditure amounts to 
1,790 million RM. in 1950 (1,290 million RM. of which is paid by the 
institutions), rising to a maximum of 2,060 million RM. towards 
1975 (1,550 million RM. paid by the institutions). 

With hypothesis (b), the total expenditure is 1,690 million RM. 
in 1950 (1,180 million RM. paid by the institutions) ; the maximum 
is reached towards 1955 and is now only 1,720 million RM. (1,200 
million RM. paid by the institutions). 

With hypothesis (c), the total expenditure is 1,750 million RM. 
in 1950 (1,250 million RM. paid by the institutions), and reaches the 
maximum of 1,890 million RM. round about 1970 (1,370 million RM. 
paid by the institutions). 

The deficits are lower than in the other balance sheets. Consider- 
ation of the possibility of covering them by increasing contributions 
—without at the same time increasing the increments (the same 
condition as for the other two balance sheets)—led to the following 
observations. 

With an assessment system the ratio of contributions to the 
highest wage in each wage class would rise progressively, passing 
through the following values in the years specified : 

Contributions per cent. of wages 
Hypothesis 1950 Year of maximum 
benefits 
a) 5.1 7.5 (1975) 
b) 8.6 8.8 (1955) 
(c) 6.0 7.5 (1970) 


|| 
2.4 3 
32.0 
. Hypothesis (c) 
Contributions 20.2 24.8 
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If a system of collective accumulation with average contributions 
is supposed to be in force from the basic date of the balance sheet, 
contributions would have to be fixed at the following percentages 
of the highest wage in each class : 

Contributions per cent. of wages 


Interest at Interest at 
5 per cent. 4 per cent. 
5.12 5.45 
7.87 8.06 
5.84 6.09 


Agricultural Indebtedness in India: 
The Bhavnagar Scheme 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN INDIA 


It has been said of the Indian peasantry that the great majority 
“ate born in debt, live in debt, die in debt, and bequeath debt ”. The 
condition is not a new one : for many years agricultural indebtedness 
has been regarded as one of the most serious problems in Indian 
economy ; to-day, owing to the crisis, it has assumed a more pressing 
character than ever, and in certain parts of the country the situation 
is now acute. 

The root cause of indebtedness is the extreme poverty of the Indian 
agriculturist, who lives so near to the subsistence level that with any 
deflection from the normal course of things—for example, crop 
failure or capitulation to an impulse to personal extravagance—his 
tiny surplus is swallowed up and he is obliged to raise loans in order 
that he may continue to cultivate his land or obtain the barest means 
of existence for himself and his family. 

This state of affairs is due to the small size of the farms and the low 
output per acre obtained. According to the census of 1931, the popu- 
lation of India was 852,837,778, of whom 234,800,000 were estimated 
to be maintained by agriculture ; the area of land sown in 1931-82 was 
estimated at 228.8 million acres 4, or about an acre per head of the 
agricultural population, and about 4% acres per farming family. * 
In the decade between the censuses of 1921 and 1931, the area sown 
increased only from 224.9 million acres to 228.8 million acres, i.e. by 
less than 2 per cent.’, while the population increased from 319 millions 


1 Agricultural Statistics of India, 1931-32, 48th issue, Delhi, 1984, Vol. I, p. 3; 
Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 5 and 276, and Part II, p. 206. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Agricultural Statistics of India, loc. cit. 


to about 853 millions, or more than 10 per cent. “The torrent of 
infants is not slowing down . . . every day adds to the population the 
equivalent of a town of 28,500 inhabitants. The annual births number 
over 8,500,000.’ 1 The Royal Commission on Agriculture, in 1927- 
1928, came to the conclusion that “no lasting improvement in the 
standard of living of the great mass of the population can possibly 
be attained if every enhancement in the purchasing power of the cul- 
tivators is followed by a proportionate increase in the population ”’.* 
Moreover, available statistics? show that during the last twenty 
years the yields per acre of some of the major crops, e.g. rice and 
wheat, have been practically stable, while others, like cotton, show 
only a moderate increase. 

But if the root cause of the indebtedness of the Indian peasant 
is poverty, its extent is largely due to borrowing for “ unproductive 
expenditure ”’, i.e. expenditure on objects other than those connected 
with the working of the farm. “ The Indian agricultural classes borrow 
only very small sums for agricultural expenses, but they raise large 
sumis for all kinds of unproductive purposes. Thus in the United 
Provinces, according to the Provincial Banking Committee, 70 per 
cent. of the existing debt was contracted for unproductive purposes ”’.* 

The effects of living under a burden of debt from which there is 
little prospect of ultimate liberation are disastrous both economically 
and socially. The heavily indebted agriculturists—and they form 
a very considerable proportion of the total peasantry—have no 
incentive to improve their methods of production and increase their 
output. Moreover, the money-lender, being generally also the local 
trader, controls, or at least influences, the local produce market to 
suit his interests, which are not identical with those of the producers. 
The marketing of produce thus tends to be as disorderly and inefficient 
as are the methods of production. 

Socially, one of the most unfortunate results of indebtedness is the 
dispossession of the free peasantry. It is estimated that, between 
1921 and 1931, the number of farm servants per thousand cultivators 
increased from 291 to 4075, thus indicating a considerable increase 
in the landless population. Another result of the pressure of debt 
is the frequency with which holdings change hands. It has been 
computed that within thirty years every plot of land in a village passes 
at least once from one holder to another. ® Cases of debt servitude 
are not unknown. ”? 

The burden of debt has naturally become much heavier owing 
to the depression, since the real debt burden increases proportionately 


1 Prof. Scuirras : Economic Journal, 1933, p. 65. 

3 Cf. statistics in Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, p. 76. 
4 P. J. Tuomas : The Problem of Rural Indebtedness, p. 2. Madras, 1934. 
5 Census of India, loc. cit., p. 288. 
* Tuomas : op. cit., p. 12. 
? Ibid., p. 18. 
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to the fall in prices. As the following table ! illustrates, the fall in 
the price of staple products in India, from 1929 to 1938, was about 
50 per cent., thus doubling the amount of real indebtedness. 


Dec. 1929 Dec. 1930 Dec. 1931 Dec. 1932 Dec. 1933 

R. a. R. a. R. a. R. a. R. a 

Wheat per 656 Ibs. at t Karachi 40-6 17-5 24-2 28-13 22-14 
Rice per 7,500 Ibs. at Rangoon 425-0 260-0 260-0 218-0 206-0 


Further, since 1929, agricultural debtors have made only small 
payments in respect either of principal or of interest. The Agricultural 
Debt Enquiry Committee of the United Provinces estimated that only 
7 per cent. of annual payments due on long-term debts, and 25 per cent. 
of those due on short-term debts, have been made since 1980. The pro- 
portions are probably much the same in other Provinces. As regards 
interest, hardly 20 per cent. of the amount due annually has been paid in 
the last three years. The total agricultural debt in India was estimated 
in 1929 at 9,000 millions of rupees. Assuming that payments of prin- 
cipal and interest have fallen off in the proportion indicated above, the 
total debt must have increased to about 12,000 millions of rupees, 
the real value of which corresponds to 24,000 millions of rupees in 
1929. 

Attention has been directed to the general problem of agricultural 
indebtedness for many years. One of the impulses behind the co-oper- 
ative movement in India has been the desire to provide credit and 
marketing facilities for the peasant in order to free him from the village 
usurers. In recent years the problem was examined by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and particular attention has been given 
to it by the Banking Enquiry Committees * from 1929 onwards. Since 
then the problem has been constantly under discussion in the Indian 
States as well as in the British Provinces. 4 

Perhaps no single measure for dealing with agricultural indebtedness 
has met with more public interest ® in India than the scheme carried 
out in the small Indian State of Bhavnagar between 19380 and 1984. 
This scheme will therefore be examined in detail below, while a survey 
of measures taken in other States and British Provinces will be given 
at the end of this note. 


1 International Review of Agriculture, Dec. 1931, pp. 802-803, and Dec. 1933, 
pp. 896-897. Prices in 1929 were already considerably lower than the average for 
the previous five years. é 

2 Tuomas : op. cit., p.20. 

3 On 8 April 1929, the Government of India instructed the Provincial Govern- 
ments to set up banking enquiry committees which were to investigate, inter alia, 
agricultural credit facilities, the marketing of crops, the volume of agricultural 
indebtedness, and the working of co-operative credit agencies and of indigenous 
banking. 

4 Cf., for instance, Amritsa Bazar Patrika, 21 Oct. 1934; Bombay Chronicle, 
18 Oct. 1934; The Hindu, 20 Oct. 1934. British India has an area of 1,108,000 
square miles, and a population of 271.5 million, while the Indian States have an 
area of 711,000 square miles, and a population of 81.3 million. 

® Cf. Bombay Labour Gazette, 1932, p. 1079; The Times of India, leading 
articles in issues of 23 June 19382, 14 April 1934, 13 June 1984; The Statesman, 
24 July 1934 ; United India and Indian States, 14 May 1932, 12 Nov. 1982 ; Asiatic 
Review, 1933, p. 540. 
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Tue BHAVNAGAR SCHEME 


The State of Bhavnagar 


The State of Bhavnagar is situated on the peninsula of Kathiawar 
at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, some 300 miles north of Bombay. 
It covers an area of 2,860 square miles, or 1,807,810 acres, and has a 
population of about half a million (500,274 at the date of the 1931 
census, or about 20 per cent. more than in 1921). The economic 
system of the State rests almost entirely upon agriculture, and nearly 
three-fourths of the population are classified as rural. The dominating 
agricultural class is formed by the kheduts. A khedut is defined as a 
person who, residing within the limits of the Bhavnagar State, either 
himself, or with the aid of his servants, earns his livelihood wholly 
or principally by agriculture as a registered holder or sub-sharer in 
crown land, or in other land together with crown land.! The term 
khedut includes all the sub-sharers living as members of a joint family. ? 
The number of kheduts was, in 1981, 27,898. The average khedut family, 
including servants, numbers six persons. The average size of the farm 
is 80-85 acres, part of which may be cultivated under share contracts. 
The principal crops are cotton and rice. The cattle stock per farm 
consists of two to three bullocks, one buffalo, and a cow. It should 
be noted that the farms are bigger and more extensively cultivated 
than is normally the case in India. 

The form of land tenure is known as Khata-bandhi, i.e. crown land 
leased by the State to permanent holders. The use and occupation 
of the land is secured in perpetuity to the registered holder and his 
lineal male descendants, so long as there is no default in the payment 
of the assessment dues. The holder can neither sell nor mortgage his 
land ; in fact he has no transferable interest in his holding, a restricted 
right of leasing for a period of five years having been only recently 
conceded. A new holding, or one that has fallen vacant through 
escheat, is leased by public auction, the State levying a preliminary 
charge from the new tenant. ® 

The income from land revenue amounts to about Rs.3,100,000, 
which, taking the total approximate revenue as Rs.4,400,000, means 
that about 70 per cent. of the State’s income is derived from the land 
tax or assessment. ¢ 


Agricultural Indebtedness in Bhavnagar and its Causes 


In January 1922, a petition was received from some kheduts complain- 
ing of their desperate economic condition, which they attributed to the 
inordinate rates of interest, commission, etc., demanded by the local 


1 The total area of crown land assessed and occupied by registered holders 
comprises 740,000 acres. Report of the Khedut Enquiry Committee (henceforward 
cited as Report), pp. 1 and 2. 

® The Bhavnagar State Kheduts’ Protection Act, Ch. I, 3(a). 

3 Report, p. 2. 

4 Ibid. 
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money-lenders. As a result a revenue commissioner was instructed 
to make a preliminary investigation into the matter and he reported 
that the allegations contained in the petition were true. In June 1922 
a Committee was appointed to enquire into the problem of rural 
indebtedness and to suggest remedial measures. This enquiry began 
with a test investigation in 22 villages by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and he found conditions such as to warrant a thorough and com- 
prehensive enquiry, embracing the whole State, into the relations 
between the kheduts and the sowcars (money-lenders). The main 
enquiry, which was very detailed (e.g. the books of 552 sowcars were 
examined minutely) and lasted several years, showed that although 
about 55 per cent. of the kheduts were debt free, or virtually so, they 
were living on the verge of debt and the slightest misfortune would 
precipitate them into the debtor class ; indeed, a considerable pro- 
portion were free from debt only because their credit was so low that 
no money-lender would risk lending to them on any terms. The 
other 45 per cent. were found to be indebted, and two-thirds of them 
“hopelessly indebted ”, the amounts owing in some cases exceeding 
10 to 15 years’ land tax. The total outstanding arrears owed by 
the kheduts, as shown in the money-lenders’ books, amounted to 
Rs.8,638,874. 

Faced with these facts, the Government sought to discover the 
causes of the accumulation of agricultural indebtedness in Bhavnagar. 
The evidence made available by the Government’s reports suggested 
that, as elsewhere in India, the original cause was the extreme poverty 
of the peasant class ; even in good years the peasant, after paying 
his taxes, had only just enough income left to support himself and his 
family until the next harvest.* As for undue expenditure for such 
purposes as marriages and funerals, the Government found that it 
was a factor, but one that had been over-estimated ; everything 
considered, such expenditure was not held to be grossly extravagant. 
It was recognised, however, that the peasants did expend money for 
such purposes, even when they had to borrow it and were unlikely 
to be in a position to repay the loan. * 

Other causes of indebtedness were found to be the burden of 
taxation, the incidence of which fell unequally on villagers and towns- 
men ‘, and the level of agricultural wages, which were a bigger item 
in the farmer’s budget than was sometimes recognised and which 
had not fallen to the same extent as prices of agricultural products. ® 
The principal cause of indebtedness, however, was “ the peculiarly 
usurious and oppressive methods pursued by the money-lenders ”’. 

The very full evidence on the activities of the money-lenders 
published by the Government showed that the original advance in the 


1 Redemption of Agricultural Indebtedness in Bhavnagar State (henceforward 
cited as Redemption), pp. 51-54. Bombay, 1934. 

2 Redemption, p. 21. 

3 Ibid., p. 5. 

4 Report, p. 3. 

5 Redemption, p. 42. 
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majority of cases was seldom very large, but grew in snowball fashion 
in consequence of the tricks of the money-lenders and the onerous 
conditions of interest and repayment. The sowcars’ books revealed 
that the borrowing khedut was often “in heavy arrears even after 
he had made large repayments on account from time to time, exceeding 
in many cases twice, thrice and four times the principal originally 
advanced.” ! Besides exacting interest ranging from 10 to 300 per 
cent., and rarely less than 25 per cent., the usurers were found to 
make additional charges for commission and other matters. The 
book-keeping also was often irregular and dishonest. Frequently 
no receipts were given and no acknowledgment was made in the books 
of instalments paid on account. In general, the simple-mindedness 
of the khedut was exploited as much as his urgent necessitousness. 

Special reference was made by the Government reporters to some 
of the systems of money-lending prevailing in Bhavnagar. Contrary 
to expectation, the “ former practice of lending money to good kheduts 
at easy or reasonable rates had almost entirely disappeared. And 
even good solvent kheduts against whom the sowcar had never had 
occasion to resort to a court of law for recovery could not obtain a 
loan except on the savaya system. ” 

The savaya system, to which reference has just been made, was 
found to be the commonest form of money-lending. Under this system 
a peasant borrowed, for example, Rs.100 during the sowing or weeding 
season. To this figure Rs.25 was added as premium, and a bond 
executed for Rs.125 payable from four to eight months later, that is to 
say, after the harvest. The interest was thus from 37% to 75 per cent. 
per annum. Such terms, however, were only granted to solvent 
kheduts. The majority, in addition, had to undertake to repay the 
loan at the specified date, not in money, but in kind, the quantity, 
e.g. of cotton, being valued below the market price and lower than the 
price that could be obtained by sales at harvest time. Moreover, it 
was a stipulation of the bond that, if the lender failed to deliver the 
whole of the prescribed quantity of produce, the quantity outstanding 
would be valued at the current market price at the date on which 
the payment was due ; and the prevailing practice was to execute a 
fresh bond for the money value so determined and to add the 25 per 
cent. usual in the savaya system. The purpose of this device was not 
only to make the sowcar’s money-lending business as profitable as 
possible, but also to enable him to dominate the local cotton market ; 
for often, or even generally, the sowcar was a merchant as well as a 
money-lender. 

Another device called alak consisted in the inclusion of a penalty 
clause whereby failure to repay money on the due date entailed 
liability to make payment in kind. The Government found that by 
the use of alak, the sowcar sometimes increased his original loan five- 
fold or more in six months. ® 


1 Kueput Dest Enquiry ComMITTEE: Notes of Evidence and Statistics ; 


Bhavnagar, 1933 ; and Report. 
2 Redemption, p. 11. 
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It is worth noting that, in the villages where systems of repayment 
in kind prevailed, 85 per cent. of the kheduts were debtors and their 
average debt was Rs.525. 

Under the kadhara system, grain lent for sowing was returnable 
at harvest time with 50 to 70 per cent. increase. A usual additional 
condition obliged the borrower, when making repayment, to deliver 
a kind of grain superior in quality to the grain borrowed. In case of 
failure to deliver the stipulated quantity at the agreed time, the 
bonds were liable to be renewed, and as there were three harvests 
annually, it was possible for the lender to increase the debt three 
times during the year by the same process of stipulating delivery of a 
superior type of grain and also by increasing the quantity repayable 
by 25 to 50 per cent. A variation of this practice consisted in con- 
verting the increased quantities repayable into money at a price 25 to 
50 per cent. above the prevailing rate. Thus it was found that in five 
years an original advance of corn had increased 700 per cent., in spite of 
the payment on account of interim instalments equalling 125 per cent. 
of the original loan in the first two years and 150 per cent. in the first 
four years. 

Jalap, or forward cotton contracts, was found to be a prevalent 
device of money-lenders in the cotton districts along the coast. Under 
this system, the money-lender advanced a sum of money to the khedut, 
who undertook to deliver his entire cotton crop to the lender at harvest 
time, there being a pronounced discrepancy between the money 
advanced and the probable value of the crop. 

Many further variations were discovered by the enquiry, but 
enough has been said to show that the evidence collected clearly 
demonstrated that once a khedut became indebted to the money- 
lender the probabilities were that he would always be indebted. 
“The whole atmosphere is so demoralised by the prevailing grasping 
methods of money-lending that even where cultivators lend and borrow 
money among themselves, as they often do, the terms they impose 
on one another are hardly less exorbitant.” } 


The Bhavnagar Remedy 


The Government of Bhavnagar, having become convinced that 
drastic intervention was necessary, decided upon a comprehensive 
scheme, the main feature of which, and the one that has aroused most 
outside interest, was the plan for liquidating the peasants’ debts. In 
addition, legislative provision was made for protecting the peasantry 
in the future from the grosser kinds of victimisation practised by the 
sowcars. Finally, a programme was adopted with a view to fostering 
municipal autonomy in the villages and, in general, to infusing new 
life and spirit into the village communities. 

For the success of the Debt Redemption Scheme, the Government 
counted upon the voluntary co-operation of the sowcars and the kheduts. 
It invited kheduts to acknowledge their debts and sowcars to acknow- 


1 Cf. Redemption, pp. 5-23, for details of usury. 
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ledge their loans, which were then investigated and settlement ar- 
ranged on the following terms : (a) the sum to be paid by an individual 
debtor was not to exceed an amount equal to three times the annual 
assessment payable by the debtor ; (b) the total amount to be paid 
by a particular tappa (group of contiguous villages) was not to exceed 
one-quarter of the total outstanding debts of the peasants of that 
tappa. The scheme was financed by the Government, which advanced 
the sum necessary for the redemption of the individual debts, the 
advances being repayable in instalments by the addition of 4 per cent. 
to the annual land tax. The debtor had the right, however, of repaying 
the whole loan in a lump sum or of repaying more than one instalment 
at a time. It was arranged that, when dealing with a creditor, the 
Debt Conciliation Committee should settle with all his debtors at the 
same time, and, when dealing with a debtor, they should settle with 
all his creditors. 

The administration of the Scheme was entrusted to a Committee 
appointed by the Government and consisting of representatives of the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments of the State ; this Committee began 
work in April 1930. In the first village group visited the money- 
lenders refused to co-operate, and so the Committee moved on to 
another group. There a local magnate, who had influence both with 
the money-lenders and with the peasants, induced both parties to 
co-operate. The work of ascertaining the exact amount of the debts 
took six months in the case of this one village group alone ; but the 
work was entirely successful. The prospect of receiving Government 
money appealed to the sowcars in the neighbouring village groups, and 
henceforth no hostility was met with from them. Although the amounts 
paid to them in settlement were much below the nominal loans, they 
saw the advantages of accepting payment in comparison with the 
alternative of recovering little or nothing in respect of the original 
debts. So great was the success of this first Committee that two, 
and later three, further committees were sent out. By March 1934, 
four years after the inception of the scheme, the whole State had been 
covered and the entire debt of the kheduts redeemed. 

The nominal debts of Rs.8,638,874 shown in the money-lenders’ 
books were settled by payments amounting to Rs.2,059,478, or rather 
less than one-quarter. The amounts which the Government calculated 
to be actually owed were Rs.4,511,183, which means that nearly 
half of the nominal debts was fictitious and due to irregularities or 
dishonesty or to excessive usury on the part of the money-lenders. 
The Government believed that in recent years the peasants had been 
paying annually to the money-lenders in interest about the same 
amount as the Government paid in settlement of the entire debt, so 
that, in effect, the whole debt of the peasantry had been extinguished 
by the payment of one year’s interest money.? Even if the Govern- 
ment’s estimated figures were only approximate, it is clear that the 
redemption was very advantageous to the kheduts and did not involve 
the Government in excessive expenditure. 


1 Redemption, p. 51. 
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In the future the kheduts will be protected against the usurious 
transactions of the sowcars by the Kheduts’ Protection Act, which 
contains provisions that have been in force for some time in certain 
parts of India. 

Hitherto the courts, even when it was clear that money-lenders 
had taken an undue advantage of peasants, had no power to give 
relief. If the bond were legally flawless they were required to issue 
a decree in favour of the money-lender and then to proceed to execu- 
tion. Both the law and the machinery of the law proved quite inad- 
equate. The new Act! invests the courts with powers to examine the 
accounts of the transactions between money-lender and debtor from 
the commencement of the debt and to ascertain to the Court’s satisfac- 
tion the real sum due as principal. The Court may also ascertain the 
payments, if any, that have already been made, and it may fix the 
interest, which must always be simple, never compound, interest, at a 
rate not exceeding 12 per cent. per annum. No bond will be enforce- 
able at law when the rate of interest stipulated exceeds this amount. 

It is interesting to note that it is considered in Bhavnagar, as in 
other States or Provinces in India where the question has been dis- 
cussed, that the money-lender is an indispensable factor in village 
economy and that the necessary financing of agriculture cannot be 
carried on, at least at present and in its entirety, without his help. 
There is thus no question of abolishing private money-lending. The 
Government intends, however, to encourage and finance approved 
credit societies and to use the resources of the State for purposes which 
are, or may be, served in the larger States or the British Provinces 
by land mortgage banks. ? 

Finally, the promotion of village self-government aims at “ nothing 
less than the rehabilitation of the whole village life itself”. The 
Government is seeking to bring back a sense of corporate life and 
responsibility and thereby to attack a mentality of listlessness, passiv- 
ity and fatalism which is everywhere recognised as an intimate 
factor in the poor standard of life of the Indian peasant.* “ In order 
to interest the people in matters of common well-being such as village 
protection, ete., and also to help them to work for jointly and solve 
without outside aid questions touching their own common interest 
and to enable them to manage their own affairs, the Government 
desires to establish self-government in the villages, and has propounded 
for this purpose the following tentative rules. ” 4 

The rules provide for the grant of village autonomy on the appli- 


1 Printed in Redemption, p. 53. 

2 Redemption, p. 77. 

8 Cf. the opinion of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, op. cit., p. 672 : 
“ No substantial improvement in agriculture can be effected unless the cultivator 
has the will to achieve a better standard of living and . . . to take advantage of the 
opportunities which science, wise laws and good administration may place at 
his disposal. Of all the factors making for prosperous agriculture, by far the most 
important is the outlook of the peasant himself.” 

* Bhavnagar Council, Resolution No. 226, printed in Redemption, Appendix, 
p. 63. 
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cation of a village. The village council is to consist of not less than 
five members, to be elected by the whole village community and hold 
office for three years ; the village council will appoint the local revenue 
and police officers, and will look after the local tanks, wells, roads, 
and communal lands; they may get the Government to remove 
undesirables ; they can sell the land of defaulters ; and they may try 
petty civil and criminal cases. 

The Bhavnagar Government recognises that it is too early yet 
to attempt to appraise the results of its measures. It points out, 
however, that in some parts of the State more than three and a half 
years has elapsed since the kheduts’ debts were liquidated, and that 
a certain amount of evidence as to the effects of the scheme is therefore 
available. In any case the great achievement is to have wiped the 
slate and left it clean for the outline of whatever plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of rural economy it is decided to undertake. In addition, the 
Government revenue has benefited. Notwithstanding the crisis, the 
land tax has been paid in full and no difficulties have attended the 
collection. In many cases even past arrears have been paid off. This 
would seem to substantiate the belief that previously a large volume 
of money was passing from the kheduts to the money-lenders who, in 
fact and although it was contrary to the law, were receiving payments 
before the Government could collect its dues. Another result is that 
debt litigation, of which there was previously a very great amount, 
has now “ almost stopped ”’. 


OTHER GOVERNMENTAL MEASURES IN INDIA 


It is not possible in connection with this short summary of the 
action taken against indebtedness in Bhavnagar State to deal in any 
detail with similar measures taken in other parts of India. It will, 
however, be useful to note briefly the experiments that are being 
made in some other Indian Provinces and States, and especially to 
observe to what extent the measures taken or contemplated follow 
those taken in Bhavnagar. 

The Government of India has interested itself in the problem for 
some time. In April 1934, it convened at Delhi a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Governments to consider a common plan 
of action with regard to the problems arising out of the depression 
in the prices of and demand for agricultural products and, in particular, 
their effects on the conditions of the agricultural classes in India. 

The conference gave a great deal of attention to the question of 
agricultural indebtedness. It considered and debated the existing 
volume of indebtedness, the possibility of scaling it down, the possi- 
bility of curbing usurious practices, the setting up of suitable credit 
machinery in the future (including land mortgage banks), and the 
functions of the agricultural credit department of the new Central 
Reserve Bank to be established in India. Among other things, the 
conference pointed out that the mortgaging of land, which would be 
required under any land mortgage bank system, would be difficult 
as the law now stands, because of the restrictions on the transferability 
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of land. The conclusion of the conference was that the Central Govern- 
ment should not intervene directly in the handling of the problem ; 
that was a matter for the Provincial Governments. It could, however, 
do much by giving technical advice and by directing the agricultural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank to take up whatever new credit 
agencies were established in the Provinces. It was decided that an 
expert should be appointed to examine and report on the most suitable 
way for the Reserve Bank to assist co-operative credit societies and 
other credit-giving agencies. 

In 1930, the Government of the Province of Bihar and Orissa set 
up a Committee to study the question of agricultural credit facilities 
and of agricultural indebtedness. The Committee’s report pointed 
out that there were four main sources of rural credit in that Province : 
(a) the village money-lender, a small local capitalist who generally 
inherited his business and who made loans, often in kind, at rates 
varying from 25 to 50 per cent. for periods of 4 to 8 months (cash 
loans generally carried 30 to 38 per cent. interest) ; (b) co-operative 
credit societies, which, at the end of 1928, numbered 8,431, with 
204,565 members; the Committee estimated, however, that these 
societies did not provide more than 2 per cent. of the total credit 
required in a year ; (c) the indigenous banker ; (d) Government loans, 
which in general were given only in emergencies such as drought, 
flood, or famine. 

The Committee found that, in 1929, before the effects of the crisis 
had really manifested themselves, the total agricultural debt of the 
Province was Rs.1,550 million ; that about 37.5 per cent. of the peasant- 
ry were free from debt and 62.5 per cent. were indebted, 15 per cent. 
being very heavily indebted ; that more than half of the debt was 
raised for unproductive purposes ; and that the most important single 
cause of borrowing was to repay old, often very old, debts. As for the 
compounding of the debt, the Committee were inclined to be sceptical 
about such a course. The Committee’s report was, however, written 
before the crisis. It recommended the necessity for scaling down 
debt and also the setting up of a land mortgage bank and the strength- 
ening of the co-operative credit societies.” 

In 1982, the Government of the United Provinces appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the problem of agricultural debt and to 
make recommendations. The Committee’s report showed that the 
volume of outstanding debt had greatly increased and that repayments 
of interest had largely ceased. The Committee recommended that 
conciliation should be carried through by the medium of conciliation 
boards. Eventually three Bills or amending Bills, viz. the Agricultural 
Relief Bill, the Reduction of Interest Bill, and the Usurious Loans 
Bill, were brought in and are still before the Legislature.® 


1 Gazette of India, 5 May 1934; The Statesman, 20 Oct. 1934; Madras Journal 
of Co-operation, Oct. 1934, p. 167. 

2 Report of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. Patna 
and Calcutta, 1930. 

3 Government communiqué in The Leader, 19 Feb. 1982 ; U.P. Gazette, 25 Nov. 
1933 ; The Times of India, 30 Nov. 1933 ; The Leader, 21 Oct. 1934. 
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In 1933, the Government of the Central Provinces passed a Debt 
Conciliation Act, setting up conciliation boards, which bears analogies 
with the Bhavnagar scheme. Conciliation is described in the Act as 
being voluntary, but the boards have power to compel creditors to 
attend and to supply statements of accounts and any other documen- 
tary evidence in support of them ; moreover, any creditors refusing 
to obey these instructions forfeit all claims on the debtors. Further, 
creditors who compound their claims are given a priority in the 
execution of their decrees over other creditors. Again, such creditors 
as refuse to come to terms are penalised in that, in court cases, no costs 
are granted and only 6 per cent. interest is allowed on the principal 
as determined by the Court. The Government has also amended 
the Usurious Loans Act, the law and the machinery of the law being 
altered to enable the courts to re-open old transactions by the money- 
lenders and to determine that an interest rate is excessive and unfair 
if it is more than 12 per cent. on secured, and 18 per cent. on un- 
secured, loans (it had been found that rates of from 15 to 75 per cent. 
were common). Moreover, compound interest will not be allowed. 
Finally, the Government has introduced into the Legislature a Money- 
Lenders’ Bill under which a standardised method of book-keeping 
amongst money-lenders and the rendering of yearly statements to 
each debtor will be required. The old Indian rule that accumulated 
interest must not exceed the principal, no matter for how long the 
debt has been running, is also enacted.! 

In the Punjab, an Indebtedness Committee was appointed in 1933 
and recommendations have been made to the Government suggesting 
a Petty Insolvencies Bill for cases of simple rural insolvency, and a 
Relief of Indebtedness Bill in order to permit of the reduction of the 
total amounts of the debts and to establish new rural credit facilities. 
It was estimated that the total volume of agricultural debt was 
Rs.2,000 million.2 The Government has submitted to the Legisla- 
ture various proposals for solving the debt problem, which are still 
under consideration. 

The Director of Agriculture of the North-West Frontier Province, 
early in 1934, sent a circular to the other departments propounding 
a scheme for dealing with rural indebtedness.* The Director claimed 
that the agricultural debt in the North-West Frontier Province was 
about Rs.100 million and that the interest paid on it yearly was 
Rs.12 million, which was six times the aggregate of the land revenue. 
He therefore proposed that there should be conciliation of the debt, 
the money-lenders to be paid in shares of the Agricultural Bank that 
should be established, to receive 34% per cent. on their shares, and to 
be able, if so desired, to realise the shares at par after 82 years. He 
also proposed severe legislation for controlling and regulating the 


1 C. P. Gazette, Part 2, 12 Jan. 1934, pp. 1-6 ; Servant of India, 1 Feb. 1934 ; 
Legislative Council Proceedings, 17 Aug. 1984 ; The Hindu, 22 Jan. 1934 and 20 Oct. 
1934. 

2 Indian Review, 1933, p. 445 ; The Times of India, 13 June 1934 ; The Leader, 
20 Oct. 1934. 

3 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA : Commerce and Industry, 18 Feb. 1934. Delhi. 
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activities of money-lenders. Credit in the future should as far as 
possible be provided by the Agricultural Bank, for the financing of 
which he suggested that a loan of Rs.10 million should be obtained 
from the Central Government. For the repayment by the peasants 
to the State of the compounded debt, the Director suggested the 
method of additions to the land tax over a period of years. 

Nor are the Indian States any less appreciative of the problem than 
the Provincial Governments. For example, in Mysore, the Govern- 
ment has set up a Committee to consider and formulate plans for 
establishing debt conciliation boards, for regulating the activities of 
the money-lenders, and for providing other sources of credit, as, for 
example, through co-operative credit societies and a land mortgage 
bank. The Government has also extended the Agriculturists’ Relief 
Regulations, previously in force in certain depressed districts only, 
to the whole State. In the State of Cochin, it has been decided to 
scale down the debt and to reduce all interest to 6 or 71% per cent. 
on secured, and 9 per cent. on unsecured, loans. The sale of land in 
order to meet a mortgage is being drastically limited. The Govern- 
ment also intends to set up a Land Mortgage Bank.” In the State 
of Hyderabad, the Government proposes to take measures for “ the 
Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness and the Prevention of Usury ”. 
One of their main objects is to prevent the transfer of land through 
foreclosure on mortgages. In the State of Rewa, measures have also 


been taken to prevent debtors at the present time from being forced 
to sell produce or stock or land on the foreclosure of a mortgage.® 
Similar measures have been taken in other Indian States. 


1 The Hindu, 23 July 1934; The Statesman, 3 Sept. 1934. 
2 The Hindu, 20 Aug. 1934 and 25 Oct. 1934. 
3 The Leader, 10 Jan. 1982. 
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STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country were given in the January Review.1 Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1983 (Appendix II, Labour Statistics). Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new 

become available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly 
figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure ”. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 
alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 34 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No.1, Jan. 1935, pp. 103-116. 
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unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 
parisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office1; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. ? 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 28 countries. In the great majority of 
cases the figures relate to workers recorded as in employment at a cer- 
tain date, irrespective of the number of hours worked per day and per 
worker. In some cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of 
hours worked during a certain period of time, and they do in this case 
record the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
in the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments ; these statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule index numbers only are reproduced below ; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original 
base year is given in brackets in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 
retained. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (¢ontaining resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Trade Unemployment | Employment 
union | Employment exchange statistics a — insurance exchange 
returns statistics statistics 
Bate Applicants Unemployed 
Per- for work Unemployed Unemployed in receipt : 
centage | registered of benefit App 
Number | Number | PF || Number | Pe || Number | Per registered 
P cent. cent. cent. 
1927 8.8 _ 1,353,000 ¢ ® 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 8.4 — ,353,000 * a 45,669 10.8 || 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 13.1 1,919,917"| 1,915,025 ed 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 22.2 3,194,4: 3,139,455 bed 84,767 19.3 || 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 33.7 4,672,991 | 4,573,219 23.7 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.7 5,710,405 | 5,579,858 30.1 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,024,673 | 4,733,014 25.8 104,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 . 3,246,117 | 2,657,711 14.5 86,865 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1934 ad 20.1? 4,081,243 | 3,372,611 18.7 92,297 21.9 352,451 32.1 434,679 
16.3 3,609,753 | 2,798, 15.4 ad bd 325,657 29.9 403,158 
ree 15.4 3,394,327 | 2,608,621 14.1 e e 295,814 27.1 375,733 
May 14.9 3,224,981 | 2,528,960 13.5 88,413 20.9 || 273,576 25.0 353,509 
June 15.6 3,083,763 2,480,826 13.3 sad e 263,883 24.1 347,670 
July 15.3 2,955,204 | 2,426,014 13.1 e sd 257,213 23.7 338,323 
Aug. 15.2 2,886,837 | 2,397,562 12.9 86,652 20.4 || 248,066 22.9 328,915 
Sept. 15.2 2,736,696 | 2,281,800 12.3 Ld ° 243,874 22.4 325,547 
Oct. ” 2,707,563 | 2,267,657 12.2 e e 249,275 22.8 331,994 
Nov. sod 2,809,140 | 2,352,662 12.7 80,097 18.8 | 275,116 24.9 363,513 
Dec. “ 3,065,942 | 2,604,700 14.3 ed ° 308,106 28.4 399,138 
1935 Jan. e 3,410,103 | 2,973,544 16.4f bad sd 334,338 30.3 424,487 
Feb. _ 3,250, 2,764,152 15.2T 96,470T| 22.6 334,658 30.3f 421,730 
March} — ~2,400,00075) — 314,923 | 28.6T 
Base figure | 6,889,539 18,166,304 f 426,866 t | 1,102,817 t * 
* New series: returns from the German Labour Front. * Average for 12 months. * Since 31 July 


1933 not wees persons employed in labour camps. * Figures calculated by the Institut far Konjunktur- 


Including the Saar ‘Territory. 


Unemplo: t insurance statistics Employ- || Emplo t 
Oficial Trade union ment 
estima returns exchange rr 
Date Unemployed statistics || **atistics 
Wholly Partially Number Unemployed 
Per Per Per We 
Number esat. Number eons. ployed Number cent. | Tegistered registered 
1927 11,112 | 1.8 | 23,763 | 3.9 * 8,142 4.9 | 13,541 . 
1928 5,386 | 0.9 | 22,293 | 3.5 * 8120 | 4.5 | 12,758 * 
1929 8462 | 1.3 | 18,831 | 3.0 * 11,488 | 5.7 | 14,966 * 
1930 23,250 | 3.6 | 50,918 | 7.9 * 22,873 | 11.1 008 * 
1931 79,186 | 10.9 | 121,890 | 16.9 * 33,625 | 16.8 | 71,385 345 
1932 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 a 19.0 166, 229 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 | 30,055 
1934 Feb 195,405 20.3 178,556 18.6 42,029 29,568 20.0 91,011 | 46,775 
‘ bh} 182,561 18.8 162,780 16.7 40,763 28,436 19.6 88,452 38,953 
April 188,478 19.4 170,352 17.6 36,479 28,725 19.1 89,817 | 31,459 
May 170,261 17.5 162,511 16.7 35,568 28,994 18.5 88,740 29,015 
June 165,342 17.1 163,216 16.9 33,129 28,774 18.0 86,175 | 28,040 
July 167,979 17.4 175,974 18.2 25,330 27,945 17.9 83,250 | 25,789 
Aug. 164,969 17.1 169,255 17.5 23,555 26,191 16.5 83,207 24,464 
Sept. | 173,118 17.9 156,408 16.2 20,723 26,204 16.4 84,641 23,289 
t. 173,368 18.0 153,422 15.9 23,482 26,291 16.2 91,137 23,214 
Nov. 193,212 20.2 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,904 17.5 94,474 19,954 
212,713 22.2 167,562 17.5 39,059 29,112 18.0 88,431 18,211 
1935 Jan. 4 23.6 | 158,406 16.7 35,597 || 29,320T 18.0 6 16, 
Feb. om | 29,300T 18.2T 95,466 | 14,431 
ase figure 945,309 | * | 161,000t | 


* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


UNITED STATES 


Trade union 


returns * 
Percentage 
unemployed 
Unweighted 
Weighted 


Par- | 
tially 


D 

(Free City Sram 

Employ- 
ment 


exchange 
statistics 


DENMARK 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Appli- 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployed 
Wholly 


Unem- 


381,278 


378,157 
416,360 
426,915 
372,316 
281,707 
320,907 
394,493 
415,921 
391,906 
388,711 
406,743 
451,234 
450,040 


126,766 
113,650 
95,690 
77,322 
73,639 
72,386 
75,208 
79,071 


103,722 
133,631 
133,069 
125,892 
102,088 


bo bo bo 


239,5 595 


83, 18, 611 


Base figure 378,794 * | * | 


4 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 
the time being, pending revision. 


8 Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
* This series is discontinued for 


FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


Employ- 


FINLAND 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
commissions 


Public 
relief fund 
statistics 


Taent 
exchange 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


statistics 


Unemployed 


Unemploy- 
ed in receipt 


Applica- 


Wholly 
(including casuals) 


Unemployed owing to 
temporary stoppages 


tions for 


Per 


of relief Number 


Con ow 


gt 


376, 495 
382,878 


1, 133 
526,501 


1 From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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| Estonia? 
Employ- Estimates 
fund returns exchange ederation 
om | statistics of Labour) 
Number | Per | for work unemployed 
‘cent. |registered y||regi 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * 2,957 | | 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 | 51,864 * 2,629 13 * * 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 3,181 || i2 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 * * 3,089 || 21 * | 3,947,000 
1931 53,019 | 18.0 | 59,430 || 24,898 * * 3,542 || 26 | 19 | 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 * * 7,121 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.9 | 121,115 || 31,408 * * 8,207 31 | 21 | 11,904,000 
1934 81,756 | 22.2 | 97,595 || 20,326 || MM | 240,541 || 2,970 26 | 24 * 
1934 Feb. | 112,277 | 31.3 25,718 230,588 || 6,149 | 26 | 22 | 11,443,000 r 
March) 102,262 | 28.4 21,907 250,268 || 6,005 25 | 22 | 10,849,000 
April | 82,312 | 21.6 20,332 || 276,899 || 3,062 24 | 23 | 10,551,000 
May 62,216 | 16.8 18,462 || | 266,882 || 1,990 | 24 | 24 | 10,248,000 
June | 57,510 | 15.5 17,774 || | 202,287 903 25 | 24 | 10,310,000 
July | 56,849 | 15.3 16,852 || | 199,940 493 28 | 24 | 10,793,000 
Aug. | 57,875 | 15.5 16,941 | 253,432 838 || 28 | 24 | 10,821,000 
Sept. | 61,248 | 16.4 16,588 | 240,910 || 1,016 |) 20.3 | 25 | 23 | 10,950,000 
Oct. 68,509 | 18.3 | 85,484 || 18,835 | 237,824 1,796 || 20.1 | 24 | 23 | 10,671,000 
Nov. | 83,042 | 22.3 20,395 | 222,413 || 2,927 |} 21.1 | 25 | 26 ee 
Dec. | 114,256 | 30.3 22,585 | 261,155 || 2,739 |121.2 | 27 | 25 * 
1935 Jan. | 111,418 | 29.5 | 23,032 3,406 |121.0 | 26 | 23 * ! 
Feb. | 1 3,721 || 20.0 | | 22 * 
March 3,121 |} 19.4¢] — | 23 
— 
_ 
1927 1,868 * 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 
1928 1,735 * 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 
1929 3,906 * 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 
1930 7,993 * 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 | 11.8 526,604 
1931 11,522 * | _56,112 75,215 2,129,359 | 16.7 587,494 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412 | 308,096 2,272,590 | 17.6 573,805 
1933 17,139 44,656 276,033 2,110,090 | 16.4 456,678 
1934 10,011 23,802 342,165 1,801,913 | 13.9 368,906 | 
1934 Feb. 17,510 42,913 349,160 1,996,344 | 15.4 346,450 
March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,361 1,907,908 | 14.7 316,960 
April 9,942 32,178 334,519 369,100 1,813,550 | 14.0 334,180 
May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 | 13.5 345,268 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 | 12.9 451,805 
July 5,691 10,988 320,427 350,428 1,663,463 | 12.8 498,782 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357,672 1,672,742 | 12.9 462,413 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 323,365 357,459 1,721,737 | 13.3 358,599 
Oct. 7,629 15,712 347,804 381,534 1,776,244 | 13.7 342,896 
Nov. 9,708 18,598 375,183 | 416,605 1,807,661 | 13.9 314,638 2.5 
Dec. 10,680 19,208 419,129 | 454,915 1,793,047 | 13.8 293,400 2.3 | 
1935 Jan. 12,479 | 22,026 487,426 ‘ 14.9 360,309 2.8 
Feb. 11,280 22,590 502,879 14.8 358,974 2.7 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


GREAT ETHERLANDS| 
BRITAIN HuNGARY Base Inisn Free State 


Employment 
Employment || Employment || Employment || exchange statistics 
exchange exchange ex - 
statistics statistics statistics Applicants for work 
registered 


| 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants 
for work ior work for work 
registered registered 


1,091,271 

369,408 
422,755 
|_|) 485,681 

72,645 408,710 
103,671 963,677 
1,103,550 


PP 


2,153,870 
| 


7,515,983 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. bd Extended series. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


LATVIA MExico Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL 


Employ- : Employ- Employ- 
ment Official | Trade union fund ment Employment ment 
exchange ||estimates returns exchange exchange statistics exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 

i Employed 
Number Un- on public Un- 
employed relief employed 
ployed ‘ que registered 
* 23,889 
502 21,759 
19,089 
75,689" 
| 257,722 
339,372? 
275,774 


273,707 


40,370 


| | BERS g 


* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Modified series. * Incomplete 

figures. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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| Social Official estimates 
~ 
un 
Date statistics * Unemployed 
With claims} _ | 
to unem- Wholly Per 
ployment | Total | unemployed | Number | cent. 
1927 
1928 
1929 * 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1934 Feb. 
March 2,201,577 60,821 15,505 22,037 | 100,521 1,056,823 381,114 
April 2,148,195 52,575 15,335 20,230 98,144 995,548 382,977 
May 2,090,381 50,901 15,561 19,123 94,420 941,257 378,065 | ' 
June 2,092,586 46,863 14,949 18,745 90,408 830,856 372,070 
July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 18,447 89,736 886,998 367,950 
Aug. 2,136,578 48,365 16,060 18,447 98,252 866,570 365,596 
Sept. 365,291 
Oct. 360,104 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1935 Jan. om 
Feb. 
March aie 
Base figure | 
Date 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 ' 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1934 Feb. 1 6 
March 1 8 
April 37 
May 
June 
ug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March | 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA 


Employ- Employ- 
ment Employment ment 
ee exchange || exchange statis exchange 
statistics statistics statistics * 
Applications for 
Unemplo Un- 
yed employed work registered 


Per cent. | registered 


138,200 
271,092 
322,951 29,063 
332,772 16,871 


27,721 


. 


wow 
PPS: 


432,392 
417,593 || 515,555 
514,276t 


SS 


183,981T 


557,079 f 2,100,984 f 


figures relate to the ist of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry 
workers and timber floaters. * Since January 1934, revised figures. R 


SAAR TERRITORY? SwiTZERLAND 


Employment || Unemployment | Employment 
exchange insurance exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 

Percentage Unemployed in 

Unemployed unemployed | Applications || receipt of benefit ‘ogo 

iste 4 


regis or work "Number | Por eet, | registered 


17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
294,184 


io 
AR @ bebo. 


| | 


487,144 


2 Since 1 March 1935 the Saar Territory forms part of Germany. 
* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Emplo 
Trade union 
returns exchange 
Date statistics 
Unemployed Applicants 
for work 
umber umber cent. Number | Per cent, | registered 
1927 26,368 | im * 163,953 | 7.5 * 31,076 | 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 * 125,552 5.0 10,373 || 29,716 | 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 ad 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621" 10.78 21,770 
1930 41,281 * 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 | 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 177,557 90,677 22.8 82,235 
1933 176,429 | 97,316 23.7 125,881 
1934 170,681 84,685"! 18.9 97,677 
1934 Feb. 186,856 358,023 || 408,792 19.5 106,956" | 24.7 138,426 
March | 169,776 332,907 388,297 18.5 26,915 110,206 24.7 132,761 | 
April 157,631 309,909 358,056 17.0 16,462 90,708 20.6 115,538 
May 146,591 294,938 329,035 15.7 12,527 71,841 16.2 89,660 
June | 146,377 291,913 306,387 | 14.6 14,482 67,184 | 15.0 73,764 
July 154,188 297,744 295,149 14.0 12,758 63,712 14.1 63,541 
Aug. 157,051 302,095 289,388 13.8 13,069 65,300 14.4 65,135 
Sept. 153,833 309,623 289,220 13.8 11,941 65,744 14.2 72,907 
Oct. 156,929 328,926 294,874 14.0 11,795 74,306 16.0 87,770 
Nov. 162,993 365,613 333,425 15.9 12,570 84,744 18.2 96,287 
Dec. 215,197 19.7 13,887 115,064 25.0 93,459 
1935 Jan. 235,125f 23.7 16,523 100,839f | 21.7f 104,868 
Feb. 212,422T | 24.5 20,669 105,435 
March | 24.5 — 102,259 
Bec | | * | * 
CzEcnosLovaKia YuGostavia | 
Employment 
exchange 
Date statistics 
Unemployed 
registered 
1927 2,976 27 | 2.0 11,824 " 1.6 52,869 . 
1928 3,871 2.1 1.1 8,380 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 9,286 3A 5 12,881 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5, 24,208 8.3 291,332 9,930 1 
1932 41,373 9, 54,366 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10) 67,867 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 — 9. 65,440 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1934 Feb. 39,749 14, 91,233 20.9 844,284 29,001 
March 37,223 1 70,109 275,026 19.5 789,789 21,077 
April 34,112 54,210 249,225 17.8 704,338 18,915 
May 32,797 44,087 226,470 15.8 624,850 11,691 
June 32,042 46,936 227,501 15.8 582,810 9,186 
July 31,954 49,198 226,711 15.8 569,450 10,156 
Aug. 32,055 52,147 233,227 16.3 572,428 10,623 
Sept. 32,077 51,387 230,224 16.1 576,267 9,918 | 
Oct. 32,539 59,621 217,741 15.5 599,464 11,211 1! 
Nov. 33,594 76,009 231,314 16,4 668,937 11,721 
Dee. — 91,196 271,110 19.0 752,328 16,497 
1935 Jan. _ 110,283 303,253 21.0 818,005 27,218 = 
Feb. 102,910 833,194 29,893 
Basefigue | * | | | | 192 


STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 


040, 


13,517,998 


14,873,276 
14,409,075 
14,688,000 


DENMARK Estonia || Unitep Statss * 
| 


Employers’ returns || Bmplover| 


Total number of 
| _Index (1929-1925) Estimates of: 


Index 
Number Index Jan.1927 
(1981) 


98,623 
126,012 


. » The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. ® Workers covered by the statistics, including une mployed 

The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month 
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GERMANY AUSTRIA Butoaria * Canapba 
Sickness Sickness Voluntary unem- lo Emplo: 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance ti Employers Eager 
statistics statistics || statistics 
te 
Employment as Sem 
Number | Percentage of possible — Index ber Index Index 
number ‘of : 
; Workers | Hours of ployed 
work 
1927 e 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5* 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 7,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 485 97.7 85,3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 7,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 ,109T 88.4t 80.9 
1934 Jan. Fs 49.8 44.4 959,162 77.0 8,579 714 76.7 
Feb. 13,967,253 51.6 46.5 955,302 76.0 6,986 69.1 77.8 
March! 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 982,301 78,3 8,938 71.9 76.6 
April | 15,322,237 57.1 53.1 1,021,792 78.0 4,388 79.9 77.2 
May 15,560,487 58.7 55.4 1,042,415 80.1 8,991 86.7 81.0 
June | 15,529,683 59.6 54.9 1,027,689 80.2 668 89.2 84.7 
July | 15,532,793 60.2 54.3 1,033,976 80.7 144 97.2 83.8 
Aug. | 15,558,981 61.0 55.0 1,037,850 78.0 1,239 104.7 82.9 
Sept. | 15,621,095 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 2,243 106.2 83.9 
Oct. 15,636,436 62.6 57.7 1,048,643 81.3 2,122 106.0 84.1 
Nov. | 15,476,144 62.8 59.0 1,019,740 76.5 ,439 97. 83.0 
Dec. 61.8 57.0 959,870 74.9 ioe 80. 79.2 
1935 Jan. 59.1 53.2T 946,703 72.6 1 51.7 79.4 
Feb. 59.5 53.6 80.9 
Base * * * 
| | * | || || | || 902,901 
| Date 
Employed 
) ploy Pay- | Number of Westie 
( Unadjusted | Adjusted earners (31:000's) 
1927 ° e 93.0 94.4 e 93.3 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 94.4 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 ad 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 e od 95.8 87.3 e 81.3 7,868,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 73.9 ® 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 e 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 bd 44.5 5,778,400 | | | 
1934 1,061 110.3 97.5 75.1 bd 56.8 6,600,783 
1934 Jan. 907 94.3 87.3 69.9 71.7 49.5 6,146,000 109,806 
Feb. 959 99.7 91.3 74.1 74.8 55.5 6,514,200 123,395 
March 989 102.8 94.6 77.1 77.3 59.4 6,770,100 131,852 
April 1,027 106.8 98.1 78.6 78.4 61.7 6,906,100 136,962 : 
May 1,117 116.1 105.7 78.7 78.6 61.5 6,912,600 136,575 
June 1,101 114.4 105.3 77.4 77.7 59.5 6,799,900 132,040 
July 1,104 114.8 101.8 75.1 75.8 55.5 | 6,593,500 123,011 
Aug. 1,106 115.0 98.8 75.9 75.7 57.0 6,666,200 126,603 
Sept. 1,123 116.7 97.8 72.3 70.5 53.2 6,351,900 118,089 
Oct. 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.8 73.2 55.9 6,569,500 124,138 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.2 54.5 6,435,000 121,085 : 
Dec. 1,075 111.7 95.3 74.5 75.4 57.9 6,544,400 128,593 
1935 Jan. 1,016 105.6 75.0 76.8 58.8 
Feb. 1,043 108.4 | 77.5t 78.1 63.3f 
Base 
oumber | * | * (|| 35,727 3,737,389 | | 
8 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FINLAND 
Employers’ returns 


Index (1926) 


Number Hours 
employed 


oo 


2,750,555 
2,541,253 
2,392,321 


2'319,474 


338388 


2'219,633 


749,495 1,080,475 


The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
recalculated on the 


100) ; in all other cases the serics have been 
base 1929 = oe * The ae relate to the first of the month. oo Eh eee 


figeres relate to the middle of the 
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FRANCE * Great Britain 
Returns labour inspectors Unemployment 
Date of insurance statistics 
Index 
same mon 0 
1930 = 100) employed 
1927 * 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 - * 10,023,000 98.0 
1930 100.0 309, 96.0 
1931 92.5 9,437, 92.3 
1932 80.7 9,367, 91.7 
1933 79.1 9,684, 94.8 
1934 76.7 98.2 
1994 Jan. 2,383,040 17.7 9, 96.6 
Feb. 2,366,207 717.3 9 97.3 
March 2'364,462 77.0 10, 98.5 
April 2;345,084 76.7 10, 99.3 
May 2'326,764 76.8 10, 99.8 
June 2'337,916 10, 99.6 
July 2'318,792 78.4 10,151,000 99.3 
Aug. 2'278,142 77.0 10,181,000 99.6 
Sept. 2285,527 76.2 10,244,000 100.3 
Oct. 2'270,648 75.1 10,209,000 99.9 
Nov. 2'285,345 76.1 10,213,000 99.9 
Dec. 2'271,756 75.0 10,055,000 98.4 
1935 Jan. 72.6 10,883,000 98.7 
Feb. 72:3 
Base . * * * * 
sumber | | | 
| Hunoary ITALY JAPAN Latvia | y 
Social insurance Sickness insurance 
Date | | 
Number | Index || Index* ot Ind Number | Index 
ex ex 
(Sept. | Number | Number of 
employed (1927) || | Number, h 2, (1926) || employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 | 983 : * * 104.1 148,288 | 87.4 r 
1928 1,064,599 | 101.3 . * * 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 | 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 
1930 990,776 | 94.3 || 93.0 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 
1931 937,298 | 89.2 || 81.2 88.8 83.5 81.7 168,208 | 98.9 
1932 962,469 | 82.0 || 70.5 78.5 72.4 82.0 140,977 | 82.1 
1933 853,203 | 81.1 || 71.4 79.4 75.1 89.9 149,722 | 87.4 
1934 913,068 | 86.9 || 72.1 83.1 78.3 100.2 162'837 | 95.3 
1934 Jan. 49,568 | 80.8 || 69.8 75.8 69.1 94.6 152,030 | 89.5 F 
Feb. 856,758 | 81.5 || 70.5 76.2 69.8 95.2 155,226 | 90.5 
March 897,034 | 85.3 || 71.1 79.6 76.9 96.4 158,422 | 92.6 
April 929.435 | 88.4 || 71.2 81.6 74.0 99.4 161,994 | 94.7 
May 947,451 | 90.2 || 71.2 85.1 82.6 99.9 165,823 | 96.8 
June 927.274 | 88.2 || 70.1 84.4 81.1 100.1 167,075 | 97.9 
July 921,865 | 87.7 || 71.4 85.7 83.4 100.5 164.733 | 96.8 
Aug. 925.936 | 881 || 71.1 85.7 80.6 101.1 164,074 | 95.8 
Sept. 933,092 | 88.8 || 72.7 87.6 84.7 102.6 163,345 | 95.8 
Oct. 949.775 | 90.4 || 73.9 85.6 84.8 103.3 167.773 | 97.9 
Nov. 945,210 | 89.9 || 74.6 85.2 80.6 104.2 170/226 | 100.0 
Dec. 873,416 | 83.1 || 77.5 85.0 72.1 104.8 163,327 | 95.8 
1935 Jan. = — || 79.4 = on - 164.296 | 95.8 19 
| | | 99,350 | | 
as 
in he 
1929 
*Wo 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Luxemsurc* NETHERLANDS PoLanp 


Employes’ 
returns Em ’ returns 
veturns statistics 


Index Social Federation 


| Number Hours worked || Board Industries} 
tm yed (1928)| per week (1929) Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) | (1925-1930) 


- 


vou 
Se 


woo 
=o 


mow ob 


PS 


564,274 
547,156 


. * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
ane type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


; = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Since January 1934, revised figures. 
Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. ‘Average forthe month. ‘* Including “ Natives’. 


575 
Date 
Number | Index Index 
employed | (1929) (1929) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.6 89.5 90.0 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.6 99.7 103.0 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.3 86.8 81.1 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.3 73.9 66.3 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.2 63.3 53.2 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 78.0 62.9 54.6 84.6 
1934 28,807f 65.6 76.8 68.0 63.6 91.6 
1934 Jan. 27,557 62.7 72.3% 61.4 51.9 87.5 ' 
Feb. 27,673 63.0 75.6 63.3 57.4 88.5 
March} 27,810 63.3 78.4 65.0 60.8 89.4 
ioe 28,377 64.6 79.5 66.9 62.7 89.4 
y 28,829 65.6 79.6 68.5 65.1 90.4 
June 29,035 66.1 79.7 68.7 63.7 91.3 
July 29,111 66.2 78.1 68.8 60.5 92.3 
Aug. 29,195 66.4 77.5 69.9 64.5 93.3 
Sept. 29,619 67.4 77.3 70.7 66.8 | 93.3 
| Oct. 29,662 67.5 76.5 75.8 71.3 93.3 : 
Nov. 29,473 67.1 75.1 72.6 75.0 94.2 
Dec. ed 66.77 70.9 64.8 63.8 96.2 
1935 Jan. 28,900 65.8 Tf 68.6 63.4 54.3 95.2 
Feb. 28,488 64.8 = 64.8 57.8 95.2 
Base * * 
| | || || | 13,458 || 227,897 * 
| SWITZERLAND CzEcnosLovakta * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YuGos.avia 
| 
Employers’ Social insurance Social insurance 
| returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date 
Index 
Index Number Index | (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) | Euro- | Senn employed (1928) . 
1927 91.2 104,5 94.2 95.9 e 
1928 97.3 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 97.6 974 98.1 629,682 104.1 
1931 88.5 92.3 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 
1932 76.1 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 
1933 73.0 75.3 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 995 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.9 
1934 Jan. e 901 63.5 94.7 96.5 484,232 80.1 
Feb. e 776 64.7 96.5 98.7 495,051 81.9 
March 73.2 172 68.8 97.6 99.7 523,070 86.4 
April ed 75.2 98.0 100.1 535,152 88.5 
May e 80.9 99.0 101.1 562,643 93.0 
June 74.4 81.0 100.0 101.8 568,641 94.0 
July . 80.3 100.6 102.3 555,920 91.9 ; 
Aug. ° 79.1 101.6 103.5 558,984 92.4 
Sept. 74.0 78.1 102.7 104.5 562,202 92.9 
Oct. . 79.6 103.4 105.4 565,461 93.5 
Nov. ° 77.7 104.1 106.7 | | 93.3 
Dec. 71.6 70.7 105.1 107.0 90.5 > 
1935 Jan. 64.9 =x == . 
Feb. * _ ome = = 
are 
the 
ns. 
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National and International Index Numbers 
of the General Level of Unemployment 


The tables below give national index numbers of the general 
level of unemployment (table I) and an “international index ” 
(table II) based on these national indexes. The series are in continu- 
ation of those published in this Review at quarterly intervals 1, but 
slight changes have been made in the calculations. The indexes for 
Germany and Japan have been modified (see notes below), revised 
percentages have been introduced in the case of Austria and Poland, 
and the method adopted for computing the seasonally adjusted series 
has been slightly changed. 2 The results are also given in the form of 
graphs (Figures 1 and 2). For the various theoretical and practical 
problems arising out of the contruction of both the national and the 
international indexes reference should be made to previous articles 
in this Review. * 

The indexes are intended to show the relative fluctuations in the 
general level of unemployment among industrial workers, and do not 
show the absolute height at a given date or the magnitude of the 
fluctuations of unemployment. They relate generally to the number 
of totally unemployed individuals, the definition of whom varies with 
time and circumstances, and do not directly show the fluctuations 
in the time lost through unemployment, as the number of unemployed 
is affected also by changes in the length of normal working hours and 
by the extent to which short time and other means of rationing work 
are applied, as well as by changes in the population of working age, 
and in the proportion of this population seeking gainful occupation. 
They are also influenced by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the extent of registration of the unemployed. More 
weight should be attached to the direction of movement of the indexes 
than to the magnitude of the changes. 

The main value of the national indexes (table I and Figure 1) is 
therefore to present selected unemployment series, chiefly those 
giving percentages, in a convenient and uniform way suited for com- 
parisons with other time series (e.g. wages, prices, production, trade, 
etc.) for which index numbers already exist, and also for international 
comparisons of the movements in the level of unemployment in different 
countries. 

The “ international index ” (table II and Figure 2) is useful as a 
standard of reference in comparing the movements of unemployment 


(Teat continued on page 580.) 


1 For the last issue of these tables, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, 
No. Be Jan. 1935, pp. 117-119. 

2 Instead of the simple thirteen-month moving average previously used, 
the average is now obtained by halving the first and the thiztoonth terms and 
dividing the sum of the thirteen terms by 12. 

8 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571 ; 
Ibid., pp. 471-499 : “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ”, by John LinpBeERrc. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Australia i Canada 
(a) (0) 


108 
100 

99 
100 263 
106 
118 245 
144 257 
195 259 


1935 Jan. 190 256 
Feb. 183 243t 318 


(a) Unadjusted. series. Series for seasonal variations. t Provisional figure. 
Odified series. * Flows for February. * Figure for May. ‘ Figure for August. * Figure for November. 


Date 
(a) | (0) ) 
1929 100 | — | 100 | — |100 | — 100 — | 100 — 
1930 164 174 127 277 195 
1981 | 2397| — | 247 | — | 162 | — 838 — | 295) — 
1932 304 261 209 1462 386 
1933 260 226 — | 282 1804 391 
1934 146 | — | 185 | — |210 | — | 14588 | — | 820] — 
1933 March | 307 283 2397) 2437) 262 233 1546 1340 440 404 
June | 261 | 264 | 232*/ 232*/ 218 | 232 | 1108 | 1800 | 382 | 394 
Sept. | 212 231 2264} 2214) 201 228 1062 1291 347 3874 
Dec. | 228 | 196 | 2075| 2105| 244 | 228 | 1531 | 1801 | 368 | 351 .. 
1984Jan. | 212 | 186 | * * | 258 | 220 | 1654 | 1881 | 872 | 346 
Feb. 188 177 197 199 | 257 218 1562 1354 351 341 
March | 155 170 * * 239 216 1446 1879 342 386 
April 142 163 ° * 217 214 1492 1403 835 3381 
May | 136 | 156 | 188 | 189 | 200 | 218 | 1846 | 1429 | 325 | 326 
June 134 149 s ag 193 211 1315 1450 316 822 
July 182 144f bd * 190 210 1838 1464 314 818 
Aug. | 130 | 140t | 184 | 185 | 188 | 208¢ | 1815 | — | 289 | 314t 
Sept. | 124 _ * * | 179 — | 1877 —_ ees | — 
Nov. | 128 | — | 169 | — | 199 | — | 1554 | — | 807 | — 
1935 Jan. 165t * 242 1815 316 
Feb. | 158t | — | 206 | — | 
Bins Denmark United States | Great Britain and W. Ireland Italy Japan 
(a) | | (a | (a) | (2) | () | (@) | 
1929 100 _ 100 _ 100 _ 100 _ | 100 
1930 88 177 154 141 135 
1931 115 233 205 244 153 
1932 205 290 213 835 _ 170 
1933 186 296 191 839 140 
1934 143 255 162 320 
1933 March | 228 202 824 304 211 203 860 838 148 - 
; June | 141 | 188 | 299 | 297 | 187 198 | 294 | 389 | 145 
Sept. | 135 174 274 | 286 177 183 802! | 333! | 138 
Dec. 242 162 278 270 168 172 376 829 130 
1934Jan. | 222 | 159 | 276 | 266 | 179 170 | 385 | 880 | 130 
Feb. 202 155 268 263 174 168 367 830 130 
March | 183 153 260 261 165 166 351 330 128 
April | 139 | 150 | 252 | 259 | 160 | 164 | 331 | 828 | 128 | 
May 257 156 163 313 326 128 
June 256 158 162 276 823 125 
July 255 161 161 295 818 123 
Aug. 2538t 159 161 288 314 123 
Sept. —_ 155 —_— 205 | — | 128 
Oct. — 158 -- 301 | — | 120 | 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Norway Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland | Czechoslovakia 
(a) | (0) (a) | (a) (a) | | (a) | 


z 


100 
180 
257 
241 
243 


100 
108 
145 


(1) 118883322 8288 


1935 Jan. 
Feb. 


474 
524t 
475t 


502t 


(a) Unadjusted series. (6) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. Tt Provisional figure. 


TABLE II. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Base ; 1929 = 100) 


(a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933| 1934 | 1935 |1929|1930| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


151 | 239 316 235t | 94/124 287 
157 | 242 314 227t | 95/130 
151 | 233 95 | 137 
145 | 219 95 | 144 
142 | 206 96 | 151 
142 | 207 98 | 158 
153 | 213 99 | 165 
159 | 221 101 | 172 
160 | 227 103 | 179 
168 | 236 107 | 185 
189 | 251 191 
214 | 277 196 


164 | 235 


1929 

1931 

1932 200| — 

1933 217; —- 

1934 200; — 
1933 March| 250 | 219 

June | 177 | 218 

Sept. | 201 | 216 

Dec, | 255 | 213 
1934 Jan. | 264/ 213 

Feb. | 250 212 

March} 238 | 209 

April | 217 | 207 

May | 186 | 204 

June | 177 | 201 

July | 160| 198 

Aug. | 160; — 

Sept. | 166; — 

Oct. 176; — 

Nov. | 189; — 

Dec. | 213; — 

| 
Month 
| | 
Jan. 134 235 
Feb. 136 231 
March| 109 228 
April 90 225 
May 78 222 
June 14 219t 
July 76 217t 
Aug. 77 215t 
Sept. 78 _ 
Oct. 90 _ 
Nov. | 105 _ 
Dec. 133 _ 
Index | 100 291 | 274) 221f 
Provisional figure. 


Figure 1. NatTionaL INDEX 
NuMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(ANNUAL AVERAGES), 
1929-1934 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


1929 1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 1929 1930 1931 1932 1935 1934 
Belgium. Germany. 


— Czechoslovakia. _—— lialy. 


scale 
400 
soo 


| 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1929 1930 i931 1932 1933 1934 
Japan. 

Australia. 


United States. 
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Figure 2. INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(MonTHLY FicurREs), 1929-1934 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


scale 


400 


1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 


(Text continued from page 576.) 


in different countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general 
measure of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the 
world at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character 
it is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual 
indexes of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average 
to balance each other. 7 


Sounces Norzs 


Germany: Arbeit und Arbeitslosigkeit (Anzeiger der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung); Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeits- 
ministerium). 

‘Employment exchange statistics. The series used in constructing the index 
for Germany has up till now been the absolute number of unemployed registered 
with the employment exchanges. Since 1931, however, a series of percentages 
is available (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 103). 
The German index has been modified accordingly, and the indexes based on absolute 
numbers for the period 1929-1980 have been linked up with the indexes based 
on percentages from 1931 onwards by putting the average percentage of unem- 
ployment in 1931 equal to the average index of unemployment based on the absolute 
figures. 


Japan: Bulletin of Employment Exchanges—Shokugyo Shokai Koho (Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs, Central Board of Employment Exchanges). 

Official estimates. The base figure, which hitherto represented the average 
for the year 1930, has now been changed to 1929, as figures dating back to August 
1929 are now available. Estimates for the period January-July 1929 have been 
made by the Office on the basis of these figures, assuming that the seasonal vari- 
ations were of the same amplitude in 1929 as in 1930. 


| 


Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1934 


In 1984 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into wages and hours of workers in certain occupations in 
various towns, in continuation of previous enquiries, the results of 
which have been published in this Review.* 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the competent statistical services (national or muni- 
cipal) in the various countries. This time it has been limited to the 
questions of wages and normal hours of work.? It covers 61 towns 
in 19 countries, as compared with the enquiry of 1933, which covered 
67 towns in 20 countries. The change arises from the fact that data 
are not available, or at least have not been received, either for the 
United States or for Portugal ; figures have, however, been received 
for Yugoslavia and for two additional towns in Austria. The occu- 
pations considered, 30 in number, remain the same. 

The method of arrangement of the data is also the same as before, 
The notes accompanying the tables have, however, been rearranged 
with a view to making reference to the tables easier.* 

The data contained in tables I and II can only be used for purposes 
of international comparison with the strictest reservations. The 


necessity for referring to the reservations made in previous articles, 
especially that on the 1932 enquiry *, cannot be over-emphasised ; 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXITX, No. 5, May 1934, pp. 716-740: 
“ Wages and Hours of Work of Workers in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1933 ”. 

2 As regards other factors in the remuneration of labour, such as family allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, and compulsory social insurance contributions, which 
were covered by the enquiries of 1932 and 1933, it was not thought necessary 
to cover them again this time, as these particular factors in the workers’ remunera- 
tion do not seem to be subject to such rapid alterations as is the essential element, 
viz. money wages, and do not justify such frequent examination, the more so as 
the information available is often very unsatisfactory, and can only give very 
rough indications. The data collected in the course of the 1932 enquiry were 
published in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, 
pp. 104-121 ; those relating to 1933 will be analysed in detail in a study to be 
published later. 

% A double system of references has been utilised for the notes to the tables. 
The letter references relate to general questions common to a number of cases. 
The number references relate to points of detail concerning particular cases only. 
The supplementary notes given in the case of the previous enquiries (on wages 
expressed in terms ofa unit of time other than the hour, or occupations slightly 
different from those mentioned in the table) have been suppressed. 

Indications as to the general nature of the data are given in the notes on method 
after the tables. 

* Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 6, June 1933, 
and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933 : “ Wages, Hours of Work, 
oes Other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 

932”. 
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in particular, they contain indications as to the method of using 
the figures for purposes of comparison, whether from the standpoint 
of the workers’ real wages or from that of the cost of labour. The 
present article includes an appendix in which the reader will find 
similar data to those given at the time of the 1932 and 1933 enquiries 
with a view to these two sorts of comparisons : the cost of a “ basket 
of provisions ” (foodstuffs only) for comparisons from the standpoint 
of the workers’ real wages (table A), and coefficients for the conversion 
of the currencies of the countries covered by the enquiry into a com- 
mon currency—the French franc—for comparisons from the stand- 
point of the cost of labour (table B). 


Money WaGEs 


Table I gives the information received on the hourly wages of 
adult male workers in the different towns and occupations covered 
by the enquiry. As before, the table distinguishes between data 
concerning rates and those concerning earnings. 

It may be recalled that the data concerning rates may be derived 
from very different sources, according to the country or even the 
occupation concerned : conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or individual contracts, or even unilaterally by employers ; decisions 
of arbitration or other courts ; legal provisions ; wages offered at 
the employment exchanges, etc. In a general way, they express a 
theoretical norm, applicable or applied to the workers engaged in the 
occupation in question to a degree which varies from one case to 
another, so that it is exceedingly difficult to determine how far the 
figures are representative. The meaning of the various terms used 
to describe rates, such as “standard ”’, “typical”, “ actual ”’, “ cur- 
rent ”’, “ predominant ”, etc., is also very variable, so that systematic 
discrimination on this basis is impossible ; even the expression “ mini- 
mum rates” cannot in all cases be taken literally. In principle, 
rates relate exclusively to normal hours of work, but they may 
also include certain accessory forms of remuneration (cost-of-living 
bonus, allowance for tools, etc.). In most cases they relate to time 
workers only ; in some occupations, however, basic time rates for 
piece workers are available, and these are included in the table, in 
brackets, in the columns of rates. These basic rates are either norms 
indicating what an average worker employed on piece work can 
earn per hour, or a minimum guaranteed to him by contract. 

In cases where the data received concerning rates were expressed 
in terms of a unit of time other than the hour, they have been reduced 
to the latter unit, the calculation being based on the number of normal 
hours of work per week (table II); for this purpose monthly and 
yearly rates have been reduced to a weekly basis by dividing them 
by 4.33 and 52 respectively. 

The data relating to earnings are usually derived from the payrolls 
of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they express 
the average wages actually paid (including, as a rule, all bonuses, 


(Text continued on page 593.) 
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(Teat continued from page 582.) 


allowances, etc.), in most cases to all the workers employed, whether 
on time or on piece work, in the occupation, and in general for hours 
actually worked. In some cases, however, the averages take into 
consideration only the wages paid for normal hours actually worked 
(not for the total number of hours including overtime). Owing to 
the difficulty of compiling data relating to earnings in separate occu- 
pations, such data are available only for a very few towns and occu- 
pations. 

The notes on method which follow the tables contain detailed 
information on the nature of the data received from each country. 
Some information received from two countries which is not precisely 
within the scope of the tables is given after these notes. 


Norma. Hours or Work 


Table II contains the data received on the number of normal 
hours of work in the towns and occupations covered by the enquiry. 

These data are either derived from the same sources as the data 
on wage rates, in which case the indications given in the notes on 
the nature of the wage data apply to them also, or are taken from 
legislative provisions. It may once more be emphasised that they 
cannot in any way be interpreted as indicating the actual hours of 


work }, on account of the great extent of short time in many industries 
at the present time. 


Nores oN THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE 
Wace Sratistics I, InpicaTED BY THE LETTER @ 


Australia. 


Rates : Minimum time rates of wages, as fixed by the latest arbitration award, 
etc., or by collective agreements in force, and which may be taken as fairly represen- 
tative of average carnings. 


Austria. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by collective agreements or other 
decisions in force, and generally equivalent to predominant rates. 

Earnings : Average actual earnings of time workers. Figures in parentheses : 
average hourly earnings of piece workers. 
Belgium. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages, as quoted by the official employment 
exchange in Brussels, in accordance with collective agreements or employers’ offers. 


Canada. 


Rates : Predominant time rates of wages in force on 1 October 1934; for most 
of the occupations under the headings building and printing, and for transport, 
the figures given are trade union rates. 


Zurich only. 


urich only. 


* Basle and Z 


1 On this subject cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, 
Pp. 265-288 : “ Statistics of Actual Hours of Work ”’. 
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Denmark. 
Rates : Minimum time rates or “ minimum payment ”’ on time work (especially 

in mechanical engineering) fixed by collective agreements; the rates actually 

paid are generally higher. | 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked on time and piece work. 


Rates ; Minimum time rates of wages embodied in contracts of employment 
established by joint labour boards or fixed by arbitration, or by employers, but 


representing as a rule the predominant wages or those most usually paid. 


Estonia. 
Rates : Medians of time rates of wages in July 1934, determined from individual 
eontracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in parentheses : average of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 
Earnings : Medians of average earnings per normal hour of work of time and 
piece workers in July 1934, family allowances being taken into account. 


France. 
Rates : Average time rates of wages. Figures in parentheses : basic time rates 
for piece workers. (For Lyons, figures for 15 October 1934 ; for Paris, mechanical 


engineering, figures for the third quarter of 1934.) 


Great Britain. 

Rates : Time rates of wages embodied in collective agreements or recognised 
by organisations of employers and workpeople, or rates usually paid, on 1 October 
1934. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by note *) the rates are 
those described as minimum rates in collective agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually 
paid to men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 12s. per week. 
The collective agreements in force in this industry provide that piece-work prices 
shall be such as will enable a workman of average ability to earn at least 25 per 
cent. over time rates, excluding “ war bonus ”’. 


Hungary. 
Earnings : Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings for time work. 


Irish Free State. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force 
in November 1934. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates, except 
for trams, which pay in many cases rates considerably higher than the minimum 


rates quoted. 


Italy. 
Rates : Minimum rates of wages for time and/or piece work (including cost-of- 
living bonus and other allowances, if any) generally fixed by collective agreements 
in force at 1 July 1934. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by 


note '*) the figures represent predominant rates, or those most usually paid. 

Latvia. 
Rates : Weighted arithmetic mean of typical time rates of wages. 
Earnings : Weighted arithmetic mean of earnings per hour worked. 


Norway. 

Rates : Standard rates or average wages actually paid for time work. However, 
in a certain number of cases (indicated by note '") the figures represent minimum 
time rates fixed by collective agreements. 
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Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures given for both rates and earnings are 
those communicated by the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ Union, Oslo. 
They relate to all skilled workers and to all unskilled workers respectively, engaged 
in this branch of industry in February 1934. 


Netherlands. 

Rates : Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, or by Government 
or local authorities, according to employers’ regulations or the scales in force. 
Generally they are minimum rates, which may nevertheless be considered as repre- 
senting in most cases the rates currently applied, but sometimes they are typical 
rates noted by the Labour Exchange. 

For transport, distribution of electricity, and local authorities’ services in 
Amsterdam, averages for 1933. Figures in parentheses: in Amsterdam and The 
Hague : average hourly wages earned by piece workers ; in Utrecht : indicatory 
basic time rates for piece work, according to employers’ regulations ; for mechanical 
engineering in Amsterdam, averages for the first six months of 1934. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work. 


Poland. 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked. 


Sweden. 

Rates : Typical or predominant time rates of wages. However, in a certain 
number of cases (indicated by note *) the figures are minimum time rates of wages 
fixed by collective agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked in 1933, for time and piece work, 
account being taken of the value of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. 


Switzerland. 

Rates : Predominant time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, salary 
scales, or other agreements, However, in a certain number of cases (indicated 
by note *) the figures are minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agree- 
ments, 


Yugoslavia. 
Rates : Typical time rates of wages. Figures in parentheses : basic time rates 
for piece workers. 


NOTES RELATING TO THE DEFINITION OF THE OCCUPATIONS 
IN TaB.es I II, InpicaTep By THE LETTER 


All Countries. 
Compositors (hand and machine) : book and job. 
Horse drivers : one horse. 


Australia. 
Carpenters and joiners : carpenters only. 
Machine compositors : linotype operators. 
Machine minders (printing) : machinists. 
Bakers : ovenmen. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Melbourne, tram employees only. 
Motor drivers (cartage) : in Melbourne, drivers of vehicles weighing under 3 tons. 
Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : linemen. 
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Austria. 
Fitters and turners : in Vienna, turners on piece work only. 
Machine minders (printing) : printers. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Linz, tram employees only. 
Permanent way labourers : supernumerary workers. 


Belgium. 
Bricklayers and masons : masons only. 


Upholsterers : paper-hangers. 
Machine minders (printing) : “ conducteurs-typographes ”’. 


Canada. 
Fitters and turners: machinists. 
Machine minders (printing) : pressmen. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors : tram employees only ; in Halifax and 
Ottawa : tram operators (one-man). 
Goods porters : railway freight truckers. 


Estonia. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Tartu, bus operators (one-man). 


France. 

Fitters and turners : in Bordeaux and Paris, fitters only ; in Lyons, skilled fitters 
(central heating). 

Iron moulders : In Paris, “ mouleurs 4 la main ”’. 

Labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering): in Lyons, assistant fitters 
(central heating). 
Concrete workers : in Lyons, cement workers, 

Plumbers : in Lyons, plumbers and zinc workers. 
Bakers: in Lyons, foremen bakers. 


Great Britain. 
Concrete workers: levellers. 
Tram and bus conductors : in Newcastle, tram employees only. 


Motor drivers (cartage) : in London, drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying 
capacity of over 2 tons, up to and including 5 tons. 


Hungary. 
Bricklayers and masons : masons only. 
Irish Free State. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Cork and Dundalk, bus employees 


Italy. 
Skilled occupations in mechanical engineering, building, furniture making, 

printing and bookbinding : workers described as “ specialised *’, “ skilled ”, “ex- 

perienced”’, “first category’’ or “second category ”’, according to the town 

concerned, 

Bricklayers and masons : in Turin, masons only. 

Structural iron workers : in Trieste, iron benders. 

Concrete workers : cement workers, except in Trieste (concrete workers). 
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Machine compositors : in Florence, monotype operators ; in Genoa and Trieste, 
linotype operators ; in Milan and Turin, monotype and linotype operators. 

Labourers (unskilled) (printing): in Milan, supernumerary workers in the 
printing industry. 

Bakers : in Genoa and Rome, table hands and ovenmen ; in Milan, table hands; 
in Turin, ovenmen and specialised assistants. 


Norway. 

Fitters and turners, iron moulders, pattern makers : skilled workers in mechan- 
ical engineering in general. 

Hand and machine compositors and machine minders (printing) : workers after 
more than two years’ service. 

Bookbinders and unskilled labourers (printing) : bookbinders and their helpers 
in their second year’s service. 


Bus drivers and conductors : buses generally served by one man only. 


Netherlands. 

Bricklayers and masons : in Utrecht, masons only. 

Labourers (unskilled) (building): in The Hague, navvies. 

Machine minders (printing) : in Utrecht, printers. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Utrecht, tram employees only, em- 
ployed by the local authority. 

Motor drivers and horse drivers (cartage ), electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) 
(electric power distribution) : in Utrecht, workers employed by the local authority, 

Goods porters (railways) : in Utrecht, goods porters and permanent-way men 
(“ cantonniers ’’) not regularly employed. 

Permanent-way labourers : in Utrecht, goods porters and permanent-way men 
(“ cantonniers ’’) regularly employed. 


Switzerland. 
Fitters and turners, labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering): workers 
employed in the central heating industry. 
Carpenters and joiners : carpenters only. 
in Basle and Berne, workers in their third year after apprentice- 


in Basle, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship, and 
capable of undertaking all kinds of work without supervision ; in Zurich, workers 
in their third year after apprenticeship. 

Electrical fitters (building) : in Basle, workers in their fifth year after apprentice- 
ship ; in Zurich, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship. 

Hand and machine compositors and machine minders (printing): married 
workers. 

Bookbinders and labourers (unskilled) (printing): workers in bookbinding 
workshops, in their third year after apprenticeship. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Zurich, married workers. 

Motor drivers and horse drivers (cartage): in Basle, workers in their second 
year, in Berne in their fifth year, and in Zurich in their third year, after apprentice- 
ship. 

Railway goods porters and permanent-way labourers : married workers. 

Electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) (electric power distribution), labourers 
(unskilled) (local authorities) : in Zurich, married workers. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION TO TABLE I 


Great Britain. 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1933 ! 


(including payments for overtime and night shifts and bonus payments, but 
excluding out-working and travelling allowances) 


West- Leeds |London| _Man- Coast 
(Glyde district district | Chester 

(Glasgow) 


Occupation nar district 


s. d. 


Fitters and turners 


(average) : 
Time work 14 1 3.75}1 4.07 3.10/15.11!1 3.58/11 3.52 


Piece work 7.68 17.77 


Iron moulders : 
Time work 1 3.32 1 3.58) 1 4.91 4.02) 14.16)1 4.17/1 3.46 


Piece work 6.09 1 6.01 


Patternmakers : 
Time work 1 5.18|17.18}1 4.80/1 4.05| 1 6.48) 1 4.11 
* 


Piece work 749 8.99 4.62 | 1 7.70 6.70 


Labourers : 
Time work 0 11.51 | 1 0.87; 0 11.45 | 0 10.98 | 1 0.28) 0 10.89 | 0 11.59 
Piece work 1 2.92 * 1 1.72/|1 1.97] 1 2.06) 0 11.638 


+ Rates of wages in October 1933 were identical with those in October 1934 (given in table I). 
* Information supplied by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation. 


Poland. 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL ADULT MALE WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER 1934 
(undertakings with more than 20 workers) 


Katowitz 


ZL 
Mechanical engineering] 0.62 0.78 0.72 1.01 
Building : (a) 
(b) 
Furniture making 


Printing and _ book- 
binding 


Food industry 


(a) Building properly so called. 
(0) Building installations (gas, electricity, etc.). 
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t 
Occupation | | | Lodz | Poznan | Warsaw 
1.1 
Po * 0.75 0.90 0.98 


APPENDIX 


TaBLe A 


Table A below gives the cost of a “ basket of provisions ”’ in the 
national currency in the different towns covered by the enquiry into 
wages, and also averages of the various towns for each country. ! 
These figures are based on the prices of 14 foodstuffs, communicated 
by the competent national or municipal statistical services, as a result 
of an enquiry carried out by the Office in connection with the wage 
enquiry. A certain weight (the same for all towns) has been attached 
to each article so as to arrive at the cost of the “basket of provi- 
sions 

These figures are not in any way offered as an exact and reliable 
measure of the cost of living in the various localities, but only as 
approximate indicators of the cost of living (in terms of foodstuffs), 
for the purpose of giving a very summary indication of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages given in the preceding statistics. To 
prevent any erroneous interpretation, their exact meaning and limit- 
ations may be recalled. 

In the first place, they are based on the prices of important food- 
stuffs only, and express the purchasing power of the national curren- 
cies only over these foodstuffs. It may quite reasonably be admitted 
that this measure is fairly representative for foodstuffs in general, 
the prices of which tend to bear a certain fixed relation to each other ; 
though even here important reservations must be made. But it is 
impossible to extend this measure directly to the aggregate of other 
goods and services of everyday use, as the purchasing power of the 
various national currencies is not necessarily the same over articles 
of clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses 
as it is over foodstuffs. If these other articles could be included in 
the “ basket of provisions ”, so as to make it more representative of 
the aggregate consumption, the relations between these complete 
indicators of the cost of living would be different from those based 
exclusively on the prices of foodstuffs, and in some cases the difference 
might be appreciable. 

In the second place, these figures, even considered strictly as an 
indication of pure me pote over foodstuffs, are at best only a 
very rough measuring rod. There is no guarantee that the pe. 
of these articles is absolutely the same in all cases, so that the cost 
of the basket of provisions may be more or less affected by the fact 
that the articles selected are of a relatively higher or lower quality. 


1 For Great Britain it has not been possible to compute the cost of the basket 
of provisions for each town separately, the price data having been supplied only 
in the form of averages for 7 towns. The available figures for Germany, the United 
States, Finland, and Czechoslovakia are also given by way of supplementary 
information, although these countries are not included in the tables on wages. 

2 The detailed data on the prices of the different articles used for these calcula- 
tions were published in the previous number of the Review (Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 
March 1935, pp. 428-436) under the title : “ Retail Prices and Rents in Certain 
Towns in 1934”. For the composition of the basket of provisions, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933 : “ An International Comparison 
of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 1932”, 
p. 582. 
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TABLE A. COST OF THE “BASKET OF PROVISIONS ” 
IN NATIONAL CURRENCIES IN OCTOBER 19384 ! 


Cost of the 
basket of 
provisions 


Germany: 6 towns Great Britain: 7 towns 
reslau ¥ 
Cologne Hungary : Budapest 
‘pzg Y Irish Free State : 3 towns 
Munich Cork 
Australia: 2 towns 
Melbourne 
Sydney 


Austria: 3 towns 
Graz 


Linz 
Vienna 
Belgium : Brussels 


Canada: 6 towns 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 


Valencia 


Estonia: 2 towns 
Tallinn 
Tartu 


x 


United States : 10 towns 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Sans Francisco 


— 


* Except for Belgium (June 1934), Estonia and Italy (July 1934), France (5 towns), the 
Free State, and the Netherlands (November 1934). 
* Cost calculated by using an estimate for one or two minor articles, based on prices in another 
town in the same country or prices in the same town at an earlier date. 


600 
Cur- Cur- | Cost of the 
Country and town rency Country and town rency | basket of 
unit unit | provisions 
Penny 79.6 
Pengé 5.78 
Penny 78.0 
” 775 
” 81.2 
” 75.8 
Italy : 6 towns Lira 27.16 * 
Fe Sch. 9.70 Florence ” 25.68 * 
” 9.59 Genoa ” 27.91 a 
9.64 Milan ” 28.25 
Tries ” 
Fr. 34.51 * Turin ” 26.81 
Cent 160.7 Latvia: Riga Lat 4.50 
| 
on 166.4 Norway: Oslo Kr. 5.85 * 
” 167.5 
| as Netherlands : 4 towne Fl. 3.15 
The ry 
Denmark : Copenhagen Kr. 5.32 * Rotterdam a 3.30 * 
Utrecht ” 3.05 
reelona 4.93 
Bilbao 13.31 Poland: towns Zloty 6.71 
Madrid 13.68 — ” 
Poznan 5.65 
Ekr.| 265° | Warew ” 5.84 
2.32 * || Sweden: 3 Kr. 6.50 
Goteborg 6.85 
Cent Malmé 6.50 
” Stockholm ” 6.13 
” 
s Switzerland : 3 towns Fr. 7.16 
Basle 7.17 
Berne 7.10 
219.5 Zurich 7.45 
9 214.4 
Czechoslovakia : 3towns | Keé. 38.64 
Finland : Helsinki F.Mk.| 49.77 Prague Pe 39.29 
eee : 6 towns Fr. ope | 
rdeaux 69 ‘ 
Lille 34.27 : dlowns Dinar 
Lyons ” 32.54 Novi Sad “< 42.84 
— ” 37.69 | Skopje 52.13 
Paris 37.06 Split 51.78 
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These divergencies in themselves may give a partial explanation 
of certain differences in the cost of the basket of provisions between 
towns in the same country, to which too much importance should 
not be attached ; in the averages computed for the country as a 
whole they would have a tendency to cancel one another out. "Latin: 
as the quantity or “ weight” attached to each article is the same 
for all towns, this uniform composition of the basket is not every- 
where an equally accurate reflection of the current consumption 
habits ; certain articles which are little consumed in a given country 
—and may therefore be rather dear—will in fact have relatively 
too much importance in the basket of provisions, while others in more 
current use will be under-represented or altogether absent ; in either 
case the result will be to exaggerate the total cost of the basket as 
compared with the cost in towns where the composition of the basket 
is a more accurate reflection of consumption habits. 

The figures in table A for the different towns can therefore not 
be used indiscriminately as a measure of purchasing power in general. 
Even with their signification restricted to foodstuffs, their reliability 
varies according to the countries or towns between which comparisons 
are being made. The greater the differences in the systems of prices 
and standards of living of the working classes, the less reliable will 
the comparisons be. 

It should be added that the “ basket of provisions ” in question 
is merely a theoretical concept: it should in no circumstances be 
used as even a rough measure of either the minimum or the normal 
expenditure of a working-class family. If to some extent its compo- 


sition (the relative importance — to each item) is based on the 


ave consumption habits of t ——— countries considered, 
its volume is purely arbitrary, since the number of articles included 
has been determined largely by the possibility of collecting prices 
regularly in the countries considered. The absolute amount of the 
cost of the basket of provisions in any icular town has therefore 
no intrinsic meaning ; it is significant only in its relation to the similar 
costs computed for other towns or countries. 

Lastly, as many currencies are at present subject to fluctuations 
in the exchange rates it has not been considered necessary to express 
the figures in a common currency at the rate of exchange at some 
given date. 

The method of using the figures in table A to determine approxi- 
mately the purchasing power (over food) of wages is as follows. Each 
wage figure is divided directly by the cost of the basket for the corres- 

nding town, both figures being expressed in the national currency. 

e quotient gives the number of times the wage in question can pur- 
chase the basket of provisions at the prices prevailing in the corres- 
ponding town. It may be noted that the absolute value of these 
figures, too, is meaningless ; as the volume of the basket of provisions 
is arbitrary, the number of baskets that a given on, a can buy is 
necessarily so also, and all that matters is the relation between these 
numbers, which are thus merely coefficients of the purchasing power 
of wages over foodstuffs. For convenience of comparison, and also 
to prevent false interpretations, it is thus convenient to express these 
coefficients in terms of one of them (the coefficient for one town or 
the average coefficient for a country); dividing each coefficient by 
the one chosen as base gives an index number of “ real ”’ wages. 
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TABLE B 


Table B below gives the coefficients for the conversion into French 
francs of the national currencies of the different countries covered 
by the —— the average rate of exchange in 1934 and at their 
gold ity. e French franc has been chosen (in continuation of 
the similar table given in the appendix to the article analysing the 
results of the preceding enquiry for October 1933) as being one of 
the currencies still remaining stable into which the wage data for the 
different countries may be converted if it is wished to estimate their 
gold value from the standpoint of the cost of labour, considered as 
an element in the cost of production. The conversion is effected by 
—aeee the data in the national currency by the corresponding 
coefficient. ; 


TABLE B. COEFFICIENTS FOR THE CONVERSION INTO FRENCH FRANCS 
OF THE CURRENCIES OF THE COUNTRIES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY 


Coefficients of 
conversion 


Count 

par- par- 

fn | it “in 1994 | 
Australia 8. 3.1 6.2) Hungary Pengé| 44 | 4.5 
Austria Sch. 2.8 3.6) Irish Free State s. 3.8 6.2 
Belgium Fr. 0.7 0.7|| Italy Lira 1.3 1.3 
Canada $ 15.4 | 25.5) Latvia Lat 4.9 4.9 
Denmark Kr. 3.4 6.8]| Norway Kr. 3.9 6.8 
Spain Pta. 2.1 4.9]| Netherlands Fi. 10.3 | 10.3 
Estonia E.Kr. 4.2 6.8) Poland Zi. 2.9 2.9 
France Fr. 1.0 1.0] Sweden Kr. 4.0 6.8 
Great Britain Ss. 3.8 6.2)| Switzerland Fr. 4.9 4.9 
Yugoslavia Dinar 0.3 0.4 


N.B. — Owing to lack of space it has been necessary to postpone 
until neat month the publication of the article “ Index Numbers of the 
Cost of Living (General Indexes, and Indexes of the Prices of Food, 
Heating and Lighting, and Clothing, and of Rent)”, which should 
normally appear in the April number. 


| 
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This report, which is the second published as a result of the census, gives the 
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Owing to the growing interest in public employment offices in the United 
States, an Advisory Council on Employment Problems was appointed in June 
1929 to assist in raising the standards of the New York State Employment Service. 
This Council recommended the establishment of an experimental employment 
office in a typical city in New York State to ascertain the basic requirements 
of a public employment service, and to demonstrate its social and economic value 
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methods of work, and achievements, prepared by the Executive of the Norwegian 
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Burn, Bruno. (In collaboration with S. Fiix.) Codes, Cartels, National 
Planning. The Road to Economic Stability. New York, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. x+413 pp. $4. 

Dr. Burn considers that codes, cartels, and national planning constitute three 
successive phases in the stabilisation of the economic structure. In this book he 
sets out in clear and authoritative terms the essential features of cartel organi- 
sation and management, more particularly in Germany and Austria. He believes 
that the regulation of prices and of output by co-operating business men is the 
constructive approach to the steadying of the business cycle. The “ Fifteen Theses 
for Economic Stability ’’ with which the argument concludes set out with admirable 
brevity a form of economic organisation which might be described as the planning 
of business, by business, for business. 

As part of the scheme it is laid down that “ labour conditions and wages must 
be determined by the exercise of collective bargaining with the aid of labour 
mediation boards in order to prevent strikes and lockouts.’’ Mention is also made 
of the promotion of “a socially and economically justified rise in the standard of 
life.’’, Apart from this, the labour provisions of the industrial codes are presumably 
not regarded as essential features of economic planning. 

Dr. Burn’s book may be warmly recommended as setting out a conception 
of economic organisation held by many business men. As it happens, it is precisely 
those aspects of the industrial codes with which the author is most in sympathy 
that have shown the least ability to survive in the process of revision to which the 
American codes have been subject. The fact remains, however, that the form of 
planning presented here cannot be ignored if only by reason of the powerful in- 
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It is impossible within the present limited space to attempt any critical ap- 
praisal of what may be called the “ cartel ’’ concept of economic planning. There 
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be prepared to answer. The first is how the tendency to abuse monopoly exploita- 
tion is to be controlled. The second and still more important is whether, in the 
event of industrial depression, with all the various industries restricting their 
production in order to keep up their prices, the consequent unemployment and 
massive reduction of effective demand will not result in a catastrophic decline in 
business activity. Until satisfactory answers to these questions are forthcoming, 
a certain hesitation must be felt in accepting the “ cartel ’’ type of business plan- 
‘ning as making for a better economic system. 
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This compilation of essays on the present position and prospects in Eastern 
Africa in the widest sense (from Southern Rhodesia to the Sudan) has been published 
to mark the tenth birthday of the British weekly, East Africa. The authority of 
the contributors, the wide range of subjects, and the variety of treatment combine 
to make it a publication of importance to all interested in African problems. 
Among the articles of social interest are those on “ Sociological Research”’ by 
Lord Lucarp, on “ Native Life in Towns and Mine Compounds” by J. MERLE 
Davis, and on “ Native Co-operation ”’ by A. L. B. BENNETT. The study by the 
Commission, of which Mr. Merle Davis was the leader, of industrial conditions 
in Northern Rhodesia remains the most remarkable analysis of the problems of 
contact in the new Africa, and his article in the present compilation is a valuable 
summary of tendencies in the mining areas of the Congo and the Rhodesias. 
Mr. Bennett’s work in assisting the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operation Union in 
Tanganyika deserves to be better known. His article on co-operative efforts in 
East Africa suggests the part that may be played by co-operation in African social 
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WILDMANN. 295 pp. 
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Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1934. 403 pp. 
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Pour une statistique internationale de la coopération agricole. Rapport présenté au 
XVI°e Congrés international d’Agriculture & Budapest. Rome, 1934, 37 pp. 


Fantini, Oddone. La tutela del lavoro nell’ordinamento giuridico italiano e nella 
legislazione internazionale. Istituto superiore di studi corporativi del lavoro e 
della previdenza. Florence, Felice Le Monnier, 1934. 1v+463 pp. 35 lire. 


Faure, Pierre. Un essai sur le trouble social. Primauté économique du travail. 
“ Journal vrai’’, No. 9, 15 June 1934, pp. 23-42. Revue mensuelle des partisans 
de Charles Péguy. Paris, Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 1934. 

Starting from the principle that justice demands that in the economic sphere 
account should be taken of “ what people do rather than what they have ”’, the 
author argues that it is not just, especially during a period of restricted markets, 
that property should retain its position at any cost while labour, the human element, 
is in part banished from production and is reduced to depending on charity or 
assistance for a livelihood. There is only one way, he says, to ensure the retention 
of the human element in production; this is to establish the principle of the economic 
primacy of labour, by which he means that everyone should be able to acquire 
a share in the conduct of economic affairs, “ linked to the work done, estimated 
in terms of quality rather than quantity’’. Hence the necessity of organising 
work in flexible forms adapted to practical needs. 


Federation of British Industries. Report of Mission to the Far East, August- 
November 1934. London. 39 pp. 

The report published by the Industrial Mission of the Federation of British 
Industries to Japan and Manchukuo is devoted primarily to the possibilities 
and technique of marketing British goods in the latter country. It recommends 
the establishment by the Federation of a Committee in Great Britain similar 
to that already set up by the Japan Economic Federation in Tokyo for the purpose 
of considering and solving questions affecting the economic interests of the two 
countries. The most interesting part of the report from the social standpoint 
is the analysis of industrial and labour conditions in Japan. The writers doubt 
whether the Japanese policy of industrialisation as a means of solving the popula- 
tion question can prove effective, because of its limited scope and the accompanying 
evils (unemployment, etc.). Analysing Japan’s trade position, the report points 
out four factors that operate to her advantage: the depreciated currency, low 
wages and long hours of work, industrial efficiency, and governmental assistance 
to industry. As regards the depreciation of the yen, the report remarks that 
the cost of production in Japan has not increased to such an extent as to offset 
the advantages deriving from the depreciated currency, since wages and overhead 
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costs remain practically unaffected because of Japan’s ability to meet the primary 
needs of her people with home products, although the cost of raw materials, for 
which she depends upon foreign countries to a large extent, has increased. The 
internal and external value of the yen may tend to approximate, but the process 
will be slow. Concerning conditions of work, the report admits that money wages 
in Japan are lower and the mode of life simpler than in Great Britain, but points 
out that the difference in the purchasing power of money in different countries 
and also variations in the tastes and requirements of the people resulting from 
social heritage and geographical conditions should be taken into account. The 
standard of life in Japan will rise as industry develops, but the process will be 
gradual as there are many factors which operate in favour of the retention of 
low money wages, such as the abundant supply of cheap labour from the depressed 
rural districts and the growing tendency towards the employment of women. 
With regard to hours of work, the report observes that the Japanese work longer 
hours than the British, but such a practice seems to be acceptable to them, at 
least at present. The tendency towards a reduction in hours of work and a more 
stringent application of the relevant regulations, especially as regards night work, 
is also mentioned. The report adds that welfare provisions in the factories and 
various bonuses granted to the workers should be taken into account in computing 
the value of their earnings. The report refers to the efficiency of Japanese industry, 
not only in the process of manufacture, but also in the purchase of raw materials 
and the sale of finished goods. The per capita burden of public debt and capital 
indebtedness of industry is much smaller in Japan than in Great Britain; this 
fact helps the former country to keep machinery and equipment up to date. The 
Japanese Government practises a liberal policy in granting subsidies, allowing 
exemptions from taxation or extending credit facilities to new industries and 
shipping. The Mission, however, found no indication that these subsidies were 
either so large or so widespread as in themselves to explain the favourable posi- 
tion of Japanese industry. Finally, reference is made to various factors detri- 
mental to Japanese industry which, it is thought, will begin to operate sooner 


than many people in Japan anticipate. These factors are: the increasing public 
debt which will lay a heavier burden upon industry, the agricultural depression 
which tends to disturb the economic equilibrium, and the unavoidable appearance 
of large-scale unemployment. 

To sum up, the report recognises the favourable position in which Japanese 
industry is placed at the present time, but does not lose sight of the serious problems 
with which it will be confronted in the future. 


Foreign Policy Association. ‘Problems of the New Cuba. Report of the 
Commission on Cuban Affairs. New York, 1935. x1 + 523 pp. $3. 


At the request of Mr. Carlos Mendieta, President of the Cuban Republic, the 
American Foreign Policy Association appointed a Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. R. L. Buew., to make a detailed study of the situation in the 
island. The results of this enquiry, together with the conclusions these suggest, 
have now been published in the above volume. 

The work opens with a brief sketch of the history of the Republic since its 
independence, its economic and social development, the dictatorship of President 
Machado, and the revolution of 1933. It is shown that this revolution, while 
successful from the political point of view and from that of methods of government, 
has not effected any substantial social changes. If Cuba is to return to normal 
conditions and to be able to fight terrorism and violence, she needs alterations 
in her social structure and in the distribution of the national income no less than 
an increase in that income. This raises the question of the factors on which a 
policy of economic and social reconstruction can be based. The Commission 
accordingly analyses the existing situation in regard to population, public health, 
trade, industry, agriculture, money and credit, public finance, and foreign relations, 
and on the basis of the facts so ascertained draws up both an immediate programme 
of relief and a long-range programme of reconstruction. The fundamental feature 
of the plan is the development, with Government support, of a land policy aiming 
at the diversification of agriculture and the extension of small ownership. Cuba 
cannot continue to rely on the production of sugar and tobacco as practically 
the only source of national income, but must in future turn the fertility of the soil 
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to account as an important means of contributing directly to the support of the 


population. 

This comprehensive and lucid report, published by the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation on the basis of an objective examination of the facts of the situation, should 
be of the greatest value to any person interested in the possibilites and the economic 
and social aspects of a transition from one-crop cultivation to diversified agricultural 


production. 
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This report is intended to serve as a guide to employers who contemplate 
introducing a superannuation scheme for their salaried staff. It deals succinctly 
with each of the questions which must be settled when the scheme is being formu- 
lated: contributions, age of retirement, method of management, etc. The appen- 
dices reproduce the relevant provisions of Acts of Parliament and specimen scales 
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4054. Santiago de Chile, Talleres Graficos Gutenberg, 1934. 36 pp. 

At the present time much thought is being given in Chile to the ways in which 
the existing schemes of social insurance might be improved and co-ordinated. 
This pamphlet deals with the particular questions of the internal reform of the 
workmen’s compensation law and the co-ordination of this law with the law con- 
cerning compulsory sickness, invalidity, and old-age insurance. The author, who 
is in charge of the accident insurance section of the National Savings Bank, does 
not favour the immediate absorption of workmen’s compensation by sickness 
and invalidity insurance, although he agrees that this should be aimed at. He 
envisages a transitional stage of five years from the date when accident insurance 
shall have been made compulsory and entrusted to a single State fund. This fund 
should be under the same governing body as that which administers sickness, 
invalidity, and old-age insurance; the two schemes should use the same inspection 
and medical services, but keep their contributions and benefits distinct. During 
this transitional period it should be possible to collect reliable statistics of the 
cost of covering occupational risks; pari passu, a higher standard of benefits should 
be developed by the sickness and invalidity insurance scheme. 
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A vivid picture of a derelict area on the north-east coast of England. The 
coal mines on which it depends are working at a very reduced rate, and in many 
cases have ceased working altogether. Not a few of them will never be opened 
again. What can be done with such a district ? Mr. Sharp brushes aside various 
proposals which he regards as mere palliatives, such as relief works, social service 
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of hours of labour. 
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sociology. 
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London, Hogarth Press, 1934. 46 pp. Is. 6d. 

This book is written mainly for the man in the workshop, by one who has 
spent thirty years as a working mechanic. It contains an interesting analysis 
and discussion of typical wage incentive plans, including the Taylor, Emerson, 
Halsey, Rowan, Priestman, and Bedaux Systems. The author strongly advocates 
the abolition of all complex bonus systems and the adoption of straight piece work. 
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Study on indebtedness in agriculture in Finland. 

Wilson, Francis G. Internationalism in Current American Labour Policy. 
Reprinted from the American Political Science Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 
October 1934. Pp. 909-918. 

The author reviews the developments in American relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation which have led to the entry of the United States 
into the Organisation, the difficulties of a legal and political character connected 
with this step, and the duties which membership involves. He draws attention 
to the recent advance towards universalism as being among the developments 
within the Organisation which have prepared it for American participation, and 
in particular to the closer relations with oversea countries. He emphasises the 
importance to the programme of the Organisation of current economic changes 
in the United States, pointing out at the same time that never in the history of 
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the Organisation have the American industrial philosophy and attitude “ been more 
akin to that of the Organisation than under the present programme of national 
industrial and agricultural recovery”. He concludes that on most questions 
before the Conference it will not be difficult for the United States “ to give support 
and also to draw benefit from European experience in the long struggle to conquer 
the economic maladjustments of the present era.” 


Wohl, Dr. Paul, and Albitreccia, Prof. A. Road and Rail in Forty Countries. 
Report prepared for the International Chamber of Commerce. Preface by Prof. 
Dr. Otto Must and Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne Mance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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This important study, which was undertaken in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce at Washington 
in 1931, and is published in French and German as well as in English, forms a 
complement to the Introductory Report published in November 1933, the object 
of which was to determine the possible solutions which can be applied to the road 
and rail problem, and to describe their advantages and drawbacks. The present 
report gives a general survey of the conditions of road and rail transport in the 
majority of countries at the present time, thus supplying the necessary back- 
ground of facts for the question of the co-ordination of these two means of trans- 
port. The work, which is very fully documented, is based on an enquiry in which 
the National Committees of the International Chamber of Commerce and fourteen 
international organisations collaborated. It is in two parts: the first contains 
summaries of the road and rail situation in the different countries, describing 
the development in transport during recent years and the attempts to solve the 
problem of competition. The second part presents in three chapters, which are 
followed by synoptic tables, a comparison of the legal bases of the organisation 
of rail and road transport, an analysis of the fiscal charges imposed on railway 
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The last chapter contains an account of the provisions governing labour con- 
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other charges). It emphasises the differences in the situation of the railway staff 
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in which the predominance of small business units increases the difficulties of collec- 
tive bargaining and State regulation and the control of their application. Each 
chapter of the second part of the book is in two sections : the first examines in 
a general way the main principles or the broad lines of the question, without 
taking specific cases into account, while the second gives a number of concrete 
illustrations from the actual practice in certain countries. 

In order to enable the reader to compare the-situation in one country with 
that in another and the different solutions suggested or already adopted, the 
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the important economic problem of the co-ordination of road and rail transport, 
considered from the standpoint of the general welfare, is clearly presented in this 
comprehensive study, which contains copious statistical data and brings together 
for the first time the essential data relating to so many countries. 
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